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INTRODUCTION 



The 1969-70 evaluation of the Newark Title I Program, funded under the Elementary Secondary 
Education Act of 1965, was designed to provide substantial statistical data which would be directly related 



guidelines for the 1969-1970 Application, it has been the approach used by the evaluators in evaluating the 
1968-1969 Program and the 1969-1970 Program as well.* 

Some of the statistical data from the 1968-1969 evaluation and the 1969-1970 evaluation have been 
correlated in this evaluation. Program affects can only be assessed when there are available measurements 
which cover the time during which the Program has been in force. Assessment of objectives made over time 
spans are the only real measures which can illustrate the degree of progress made toward achieving those 
objectives. This has been the guiding principle used in this evaluation. Data sources from other studies 
which relate to similarly stated objectives have been utilized as comparable indices. 

The data obtained have been provided in various forms in the text of this report. From the data 
presented, assessments of objective realization have been made and recommendations have emerged which 
are incorporated into the text of the report. 



*This is clearly in line with national trends in evaluating innovative programs. See Richard J. Light and Paul 
V. Smith, “Choosing a Future: Strategies for Designing and Evaluating New Programs,” Harvard 
Educational Review , Vol. 40 (February 1970), pp. 1-28. 



to the stated objectives of the Program. While this approach to the evaluation was mandated by the 
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PARTI 



MAJOR FINDINGS AND 
SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 



HLEMENTARY READING 

Test data revealed an upward movement in the Third Grade testing of eight months in seven months 
between Fall and Spring testing. The medians were below the national norms in both testings. 

Fourth Grade testing results revealed gains but not as great as those for the Third Grade. 

The majority of test results indicate gains in the medians which have maintained a positive 
relationship with the norms. 

The available longevity data shows that the reading scores of these pupils are progressing at slightly 
more than normal rate. 

The data clearly indicates that, although these pupils started (as indicated by the testing) below the 
national norm, they have been steadily improving in Reading. 

SECONDARY READING 

A remarkably small number of pupils either make limited progress or even progress, while the vast 
majority of the pupils make exceptional progress for the short period of time during which they are 
exposed to the climate of the rea^ding laboratory. The evidence illustrates substantial progress by the 
participants in the Program and the achievement of the objectives stated for the Program. 

SUPPORTIVE SERVICES 

A substantial number of children arc aided through the Supportive Services Program, especially with 
more intensive services in dental and medical services, attendance, social work and psychological services. 

The Supportive Services Program, within the limits imposed by funding, is making inroads on the 
fundamental problems that the individual phases of the total Program were designed to alleviate. 
PARENT-PUPIL INTERVIEW 

Pupils; personal interviews with pupils by adults from the local area validated many responses to the 
Pupil Questionnaire/Opinionnaire. 

(a) The pupils indicated clearly that they thought the Title I Programs were helping them. 

(b) The availability of media was evident in these interviews. 

(c) The pupils recounted pre-school efforts on the part of their parents toward fundamental basic 
educational endeavors. 

(d) The Reading efforts by the pupil were evident in the interview responses. 

Parents; personal interviews with parents by adults from the local area parallel the parents’ responses 
to the Parent Questionnaire/Opinionnaire. 

(a) The parents agreed with the children in the pupils’ indication of the parental efforts at 
providing basic foundations for academic endeavors. 

(b) The availability of media was also evident in the parent interview responses. 

(c) The parents, by their interview responses, indicate a complete awareness of the Title I Advisory 



TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE/OPINIONNAIRE 

The majority of the Project Teachers were females who had at least six but less than ten years 
teaching experience. 

(a) More tlian a third of these teachers live in the City of Newark. 



Committee at the school and its purpose. 
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(b) Tlie responses of the teacliers to various questions indicated tliat tliey liavc been and continue 
to be interested in further study toward increasing tlieir effectiveness. 

(c) Tlie teacliers, from their responses indicate a unique knowledge of pupils and their 
parents, and of educational theory and practice. 

fd) The majority of the teachers felt that discipline problems and differences in ability in their 
classes had not hampered their teaching. 

(e) Either due to lack of available courses or work shops, the majority of the teachers had had no 
special preparation in vocational guidance or occupational information. 

(f) A majority of the teachers felt they could claim innovative procedures that were introduced to 
the school by the Title 1 Program. 

(g) From their responses, there was no doubt on the part of the teachers that academic growth on 
the part of Title 1 pupils was greater when compared with that of other pupils. 

(h) The teachers held that the development of the respect for the rights of others and the 
development of self-concept should be two of the major educational goals. 

PARENT QUESTIONNAIRE/OPINIONNAIRE 

Two parental responses to the Parent Questionnaire/Opinionnaire indicated that the greater majority 
of the parents are aware of the Title 1 Advisory Committee. 

(a) The parent responses as to the purpose of the Title I Advisory Committee paralleled those of 
the Administrators and the teachers. 




PUPIL QUESTIONNAIRE/OPINIONNAIRE 

The Pupil Questionnaire/Opinionnaire presents the same data as did the Parent Questionnaire/ 
Opinionnaire regarding the availability of media. Media are in the homes in the forms of books, reference 
materials and television. 

(a) A majority of the pupils indicated that they had discussed their future vocations with a parent 
and a few indicated such discussions with school personnel. 

(b) The majority of the pupils indicated that they like school and that it was pleasant. 

(c) The pupils’ evaluation of their progress in school was paralleled by teachers and parents 

responses and by evaluation of the teachers’ indication of pupil progress. 

(d) Teachers were liigh on the list of “things” the pupils liked most about school. 

(e) The primary language used in the homes reflects the diverse national and ethnic backgrounds of 

these pupils as demonstrated by the responses in other Questionnaire/Opinionnaire forms. 

STUDENT (TEACHER ANSWERED) QUESTIONNAIRE/OPINIONNAIRE 

This Questionnaire/Opinionnaire provided tlie teacher perceptions of the pupils’ background and 
indirectly the composition of the pupils in the Title I schools. 

(a) Most of the pupils came from homes in which the majority of the parents had attended high 
school or completed high school; more than half of the fathers and mothers work full time; and 
less than half of the homes are located in an area described as having run-down, multi-family 
dwellings. 

(b) The parents, the teachers feel, have high aspirations for their children and are concerned with 
their progress in school. 

(c) The teachers find that they can readily create communication with the parents of their pupils, 
mainly at group meetings at the school. 
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fd) The teachers indicate that there is, through teacher descriptions of the pupils' behavior in 
school activity and evolving changes in attitude, a real interest and desire to learn on the part of 
the pupils. 

ADMINISTRATOR QUESTIONNAIRE/OPINIONNAI RE 

The Administrator median age fell in the 44-49 age bracket; the majority were male. More than a 
third lived in the City of Newark, and had had ten or more years teaching experience (mostly in Newark). 

(a) The Administrators indicate that they felt the Teachers Aides made positive contributions to 
their schools. 

(b) The Administrators felt that the purpose of the Title 1 Advisory Committee was, and should be, 
the involvement of the community in Title I Programs, and that its role was, in the main, to 
advise and to interpret Title I to the Community. 

(c) The Administrators indicated that in all areas the Title 1 effect on school was positive but that 
the age of the school plant was a handicap. 

(d) The greatest success of the Program, according to the Administrators, was in the provision of 
equipment and supplies and in the evolving of change in pupil attitudes toward school. 

(e) The Administrators were unanimous in their opinion that the Title I Program should be 
expanded to involve more pupils with a paralleled increase in teachers to work with these pupils. 

SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 

In tills report, as in the previous summary report, efforts were made to secure internal validation of 
the various Questionnaire/Opinionnaires. This was achieved by posing similar questions to a broad range of 
respondents. These responses were correlated and comparisons were made. The actual responses to common 
queries, while numerically different, provided sufficient data which indicated that the responses provided 
by the respondents were valid. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS* 



ELEMENTARY READING 

Evaluations (both 1968-69 and 1969-70) recommend the development of City norms for the 
standarized tests that are used. These local norms would provide more realistic comparisons of changes in 
achievement in various programs. 

Further recommended in the continuation of the collection of data is the development of a more 
detailed longevity study of reading progress. 

In keeping with the development of the City norms for all testing, this evaluation would recommend 
that the Program take advantage of the item analyses which are available from the test publisher and further 
the utilization of analyses as a diagnostic tool to develop more meaningful programs for each individual 
child. 

If the above recommendations arc adopted, it follows that a subsequent recommendation would 
mandate a series of workshops for Project Personnel (and/or all teachers) in the utilization of the item 
analyses and the programs that would grow from the utilization of those statistics. 



SECONDARY READING 

We would recommend that continuous follow-up be made on pupils who have had lead exposure to 
the reading laboratory. The follow-up would ascertain continuous progress in Reading and catch possible 
regression. Regressive pupils should be returned for further remediation. Similarly, those pupils whoT reveal 
no progress or regression while in the laboratory should be returned for additional diagnostic work. 
SUPPORTIVE SERVICES 

We would recommend that the Learning Center, located at Eighteenth Avenue School be expanded. 

More meaningful and comprehensive reporting procedures for all services provided within this phase 
of the Program should be developed. 

PARENT-PUPIL INTERVIEW 

These interviews, while conducted by adults from the school area, provide insights which lead to 
some programmatic suggestions. These are not recommendations but suggestions. 

It appears that many persons, including parents in the school sending district, have a limited 
awareness of the purpose and scope of the Title I Program in the school. 

Communications in various forms reach the homes in the school sending district. Perhaps, if these 
media were to contain Program descriptions (purposes and scope) a wider understanding and/or satisfaction 
on the part of the parents might be achieved. Further, if this effort were supplemented by a column in the 
newspapers, of the City which would provide the same information, a. still wider basis of understanding and 
support of the Title I Program (in all of its broad scope) might be further achieved. 



* A skeletal abstract; see the detailed sections of the report. Evaluation should be embedded in ongoing 
program development since goals are dynamic over time rather than fixed. Cf. Victor G. Cicirelli, et al. . 
The Impact of Head Start: An Evaluation of the Effects of Head Start on Children's Cognitive and 
Affective Development (Westinghouse Learning Corporation and Ohio University, 1969). 
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THACHER QUESTIONNAIRE/OPINIONNAIRE 

Strongly recommended is the development of workshops and courses (with local college cooperation) 
which would supply teachers at all levels with knowledge about vocational and occupational information 
and vocational training opportunity, and, further, the incorporation of these knowledges into the day to 
day curriculum. 

Recommended is the adoption of the concepts presented in the table ‘Teachers Opinions of Certain 
Educational Values’’ into a series of teacher workshops which would explore these value concepts and 
translate them into ongoing curricular contexts. 

PARENT QUESTIONNAIRE/OPINIONNAIRE 

The parental, teacher, and Administrator responses to questions regarding the purpose of the Title I 
Advisory Committee construct commend Administrators of the Title I Program for their development of 
excellent support within the community. 

In view of the findings, it is recommended that efforts be made to involve more parents of the 
community in the Advisory Committee activities so that a still broader spectrum of the community can be 
represented. 

These recommendations are coupled with the one made in the interview section, that special efforts 
be made to increase communications with the homes especially on the purpose of the Program within the 
Title I district efforts. 

PUPIL QUESTIONNAIRE/OPINIONNAIRE 

The Pupil Questionnaire/Opinionnaire responses highlighted the limited amount of vocational and 
occupational information afforded to youth. It is recommended that an expansion of and the incorporation 
of such information into the regular curriculum be considered. 

Particularly recommended is more effort to encourage parents to “follow-up” on the Educational 
Enrichment Experience Programs their children have known. At every grade level more children should be 
involved in the various Reading Programs. 

STUDENT (TEACHER ANSWERED) QUESTIONNAIRE/OPINIONNAIRE 

More and regular parent-teacher conferences would aid the communication between parent and 
teacher regarding the pupil and further would provide the teacher with greater opportunity to suggest ways 
in which home activities could be utilized to broaden the experiences of the child. Recommended are the 
establishment of regular parent-teacher conferences in the Title I Schools. 

To further aid in this problem of communication, it is recommended that recruitment of bilingual 
aides(community aides) from the community be implemented to facilitate meaningful communication 
where the parents’ language is not English. 

ADMI NI STRATOR QUESTIONN AI RE/OPI NIONNAI RE 

The pervasive perception of the evaluation made by the Title I School and Program Administrators, 
which is one of success and of alleviation of some of the educational problems which they face, as a result 
of the Title I Program, and who in turn recommend the expansion of the Program to include more children 
leads us to understand their suggestions as our recommendation. 

Further, continued study of the problem of expediting the delivery of materials, processing of 
requisitions and further improving of the lines of communication within the Program structure is strongly 
recommended. 
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GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS 

Certain programs which have come into being under the aegis of Title I and wliich have demonstrated 
their value should be reviewed with the consideration of funding under other slate and federal titles. 

Specifically it is suggested that active funding be sought for the Secondary School Work-Study 
Program through the Vocational Educational Acts (particularly Amendments, 1968): for portions of the 
Teacher Aid Program through the Education Professions Development Act, and/or the Higher Education 
Act of 1965 Title V; and the development of greater cooperation between colleges in the area with projects 
such as “Upward Bound” and the utilization of Educational Opportunity Grants (Higher Education Act, 
Title IV). Not to be neglected is a close correlation between Title I Programs for the bilingual child and the 
opportunities afforded under Title VII (the Bilingual Education Act). 
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PRESENTATION AND DISCUSSION OF DATA 



METHODOLOGY 

Quest ionnairc/Opinionna ire Forms 

Six-thousand Questionnaire/Opinionnaire forms were distributed as part of the evaluation. The 
functional return on all forms distributed amounts to 74.4 percent (4,705 forms). The lowest return 
realized was 64 percent of Parent Questionnaire/Opinionnaire forms (1,381 returned of 2,000 submitted). 

, The distribution was made in all Title I Schools. The sampling of the Schools’ population was on a 
ratio of 14,852 pupils enrolled in the Title 1 Program to 1,000 or approximately one pupil in 15 being in the 
randomly selected sample. An equal number of pupils from the Title I Schools who were not enrolled in the 
Program were included in the sampling used; 76 percent of the pupil forms were returned (1,520 returned 
of 2,000 submitted). The parents of these pupils were included in the sampling of parents that completed 
tlie Parent Questionnaire/Opinionnaire forms. Sixty-four percent of these forms were returned. 

For each pupil who completed a Pupil Questionnaire/Opinionnaire form, the classroom teacher 
completed a Student Questionnaire/Opinionnaire form. This form provided background data on the pupil 
and related in part to responses made by the pupil and parent; 76.2 percent of these forms were returned. 

The Principal and Project Coordinator of each Title I School were requested to be respondents to the 
Administrator Questionnaire/Opinionnaire form. Nearly 89 percent of these forms were returned. 

The Parent, Pupil and Student forms were processed by mechanical optical process with the basic 
data being maintained on magnetic tape. The magnetic tape was processed using a computer which provided 
summarization of the basic data in a printout form. The printout was analyzed and used as the basis for the 
sections of the report dealing with the responses to the various Questionnaire/Opinionnaire forms. The 
Administrator and Teachers Questionnaire/Opinionnaire forms were clerically scored and processed. The 
returns from these various forms provide the basic data for a separate segment of the evaluation. 

These forms were distributed and returned for processing during January of 1970. 



Reading Evaluation. The Metropolitan Achievement Test reading data was obtained for the Second Grade 
(testing in the Fall of 1968 and the Spring of 1968) and the same group of pupils in the Third Grade (Fall 
testing, 1969). This data provided the basis for a short term longevity study. The city-wide Reading Test 
data for 1967, 1968, and 1969 from the Metropolitan Achievement Tests were also utilized. Finally, 
longevity data (Metropolitan and Nelson Testing in the Spring of 1969 and 1970) for Title I participants in 
grades one through twelve was compiled and analyzed. 

Test data from the secondary schools reading laboratories was also obtained and used in the 
evaluation of the Reading Program. The data from the reading laboratories was in the form of the results of 
the Nelson Reading Tests taken before and after the reading laboratory experience. The data obtained from 
these sources form the basis of the section of the report dealing with testing and test scores. 

In the course of the evaluation and the collection of data, observation was made of some of the 
experimental reading programs in the elementary schools. These included many recognized “experimental” 
approaches to Reading such as BRL, iTA, and Frostig as well as local modifications in the use of standard 
text book approaches to the problem of the teaching of Reading. Among the “local” approaches a most 
promising approach was observed at Hawkins Street School. This Program involves 11 teachers in Grades 
One through Four. The Program is being guided by two professors from Jersey City State College. 



TEST DATA - ELEMENTARY READING 

The test data from Title I Schools for Grades Two and Three formed the basis of the Elementary 
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METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
READING TEST SCORES 
TITLE I PUPILS 
FROM FALL 1968 TO FALL 1969 
2ND AND 3RD GRADE 





This Program is a se I f-deve loping, pupil-experience-orientated linguistic approach to reading. While the basic 
data wliich would illustrate the effectiveness of this approach was not completed at this writing, there was 
enough evidence available to convince the evaluators that the Program has produced most promising results. 
Tlie completion of the study test data on the Hawkins Street School Program will, we are certain, validate 
the evaluation made on limited data results. 

Consultants, experts in these respective fields, were utilized in the evaluation of specific and 
specialized areas of the Title I Program. The reports made by these consultants are incorporated into the 
evaluation report. 



This line graph presents the reading test scores made by the Third Grade in Fall 1968 and Spring 
1969 testing for the public and non-public school; and for the public schools Fourth Grade in the Fall, 
1 968 and Spring of 1969. 

This line graph has been prepared using the arithmetic projection method. The reader is cautioned to 
observe the numerical indices on the graph. This method of presentation was utilized to depict the small 
numbers in extremes of the scores as well as the larger numbers in the median ranges. 

The movement of the median for the public schools’ Third Grade as well as that of the non-public 
schools between Fall and Spring testing is clearly evident. The non-public Third Grade median was in the 
1. 7-2.0 range in the Fall 1968 testing and 2.S-2.8 in the Spring 1969. The public school Third Grade 
median in the Fall 1968 testing was in the 2.S-2.8 range. Both Third Grades changed their medians upward, 
approximately eight months, in approximately seven months, from a point approximately eleven months 
below the national norm. 

The Fourth Grade public school testing median for the Fall 1968 was in the 2.S-2.8 range while the 
median was in the 2.9-3 .2 range for the Spring 1969 testing. This upward movement was approximately a 
four month gain from a starting point, approximately 1 .7 years below the national norm. 

The non-public schools’ Third Grade showed 149 pupils at or above the national norm at the Fall 
testing and 91 students at or above the assumed norm of 3.7 at Spring testing. The public school’s Third 
Grade showed 186 youths at or above the national norm at the Fall testing and 351 at or above the 
assumed norm for Fall testing. 

The Fall Fourth Grade public school testing indicated approximately 255 pupils at or above the 
national norm and Spring testing indicated 383 at or above the assumed norm. 

The graph clearly depicts the parallel decrease in the number of pupils in the lower ranges and 
increase in number of pupils in the upper ranges which accompanies the upward movement of the medians. 
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METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
TITLE I SCHOOLS 

3RD GRADE READING PUBLIC AND NON-PUBLIC 
4TH GRADE READING PUBLIC 
FALL AND SPRING TESTING 1968-1969 
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This bar graph is a presentation of the test scores on the Metropolitan Reading Test scores of the Title 
1 pupils. These pupils were tested in the Fall of 1 968 and the Spring of 1 969 as Second Grade pupils, and in 
the Fall of 1969 as Third Grade pupils. 

This graph has been developed using the arithmetic projection method. This procedure enables the 
presentation of the extremes of the ranges made by these pupils while presenting the larger number of 
pupils who clustered around the median scores. The reader is cautioned to observe the numerical 
differentiation indicated on the graph scale. 

The graph indicates that the median for the Second Grade in the Fall 1968 testing was in the range of 
1 .3-1 .6 while the national norm was 2.1 . The median for these pupils in the Spring 1969 testing was in the 
1 .7-2.0 range. The same pupils tested in the Fall of 1969, indicated a median of 1 .9-2.2 while the national 
norm was 3.1 for the Third Grade. 

These pupils, as indicated by the median, began the initial testing at the range of 1 .3-1 .6 which was 
approximately 0.7 (7 months) below the national norm. While the publishers of the test have normalized 
only for the Fall testing, one would expect that the Spring testing would normalize at about 2.7, The 
Spring testing 1969 indicated a median of 1 .7-2.0. With the acceptance of the above assumption, the 
majority of the pupils were at this point maintaining approximately the same relationship as that which was 
present at the Fall testing. 

With the Fall 1969 testing in the Third Grade, these pupils show a median of 1.9-2, 2 while the 
national norm was 3.1. Here again these pupils were maintaining the same relationship with the national 
norm. 

While the majority of these pupils consistently maintained approximately the same relationship with 
the national norm on these consecutive testings, the extremes of the ranges of scores made by the pupils are 
noteworthy. The highest score made by any pupil in the Fall 1968 testing was in the range of 5,3-5.6. In 
the Spring 1969 testing, eight pupils reached this range while two exceeded it (maximum score was in the 
6.9-7. 2 range achieved by two pupils), while in the Fall 1969 testing, six pupils reached the range of 
7.1-74. In the Fall 1968 testing, 339 pupils were at or above the national norm for that time; 720 pupils in 
the Spring testing were at or above the assumed national norm; and, 71 1 pupils in the Fall Third Grade 
testing were at or above the national norm for that testing. 

The lower ranges of the testing for these time periods illustrate the same growth. The bars on the 
graph dramatically illustrate the decrease in numbers of pupils in the lower ranges of the tests in each 
successive test. 



COMMENT ON GRAPHS 

The test results for Reading graphically presented parallel the table presented in another section of 
the report. As in the other presentations, it is clear that the pupils in the Title I Program begin each test 
period below the national norms as prepared by the test publisher. 

These presentations, however, clearly demonstrate that the Reading programs have made inroads on 
the reading deficiencies of these pupils. The gains in the medians which have maintained a relationship with 
the norms, and the numbers of pupils moving into the upper ranges of the tests, attest to net test result 
gains. 

Granted, these gains are not dramatic nor startling. They do, however, demonstrate beyond dispute 
that the majority of these “low” pupils are contradicting the widely quoted “Loban Phenomenon.” 



METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT READING - TITLE I 1968-69 TESTING (NON-PUBLIC) 



The following table presents the Title I non-public scliool test scores for the Metropolitan 
Achievement Test for Grade Two, in the Fall of 1968 and the Spring of 1969. 

The reading test scores show the median to be in the range of 1.7 to 2.0 in the Fall testing. The 
national norm of the test at this time was 2.1 . These tests are normalized for Fall testing only. 

The Spring testing shows the median moving to the 2.1 to the 2.4 range. It is interesting to note that 
the total range of test scores is not as great in the Spring testing as it was in the Fall testing. There is no way 
of knowing how the scores of the 1 38 pupils, not tested in the Spring, would affect the distribution. We can 
comment limitedly on this aspect; however, it is obvious, if nothing else, that the total group indicated a 
steady increase in Reading. 

TABLE 1 

GRADE TWO TITLE I NON-PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
TEST SCORES 1968-1969 METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT TEST^ 









A 


B 


A 


B 


Grade 


Word 




Word 








Equivalent 
7.3 - 7.6 


Knowledge 


Discrimination 


Reading 




6.9 -7.2 














6.5 -6.8 














6.1 -6.4 














5.7 -6.0 




1 










5.3 -5.6 








5 




1 


4.9 -5.2 




2 










4.5 -4.8 




2 




9 


1 




4.1 -4.4 




2 


6 


4 


2 


4 


3.7 -4.0 




6 


1 


19 


10 


4 


3.3 -3.6 




5 


13 


19 


12 


10 


2.9 -3,2 


39 


21 


30 


25 


22 


19 


2.5 - 2.8 


42 


38 


44 


48 


36 


27 


2.1 - 2.4 


52 


68'* 


58 


64'* 


88'* 


40 


1.7 -2.0 


177'* 


105 


12.7'* 


56 


101 


165^ 


1 .3 - 1 .6 


97 


20 


107 


25 


9 


133 


1 .0 - 1 .2 


16 


1 


34 


1 




14 


Below 1 .0 


1 




2 






2 


Totals 


424 


27r 


422 


275 


281 


419 


Notes: 















1 Fall National Norm 2.1 ; Spring National Norm 2.9 

2 Indicates Fall 1968 Scores 

3 indicates Spring 1 969 Scores 

4 Represents Newark Median Score. 




Source: Office of Reference and Research, Newark Board of Education. Tabulations by Planners Associates, 
Inc. 
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METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT READING - TITLE I 1968-69 TESTING (NON-PUBLIC) 



The following table presents the Title 1 public school test scores for Fall 1968 and Spring 1969 for 
the Metropolitan Achievement Test for Grades Two. The reading median was in the 1.3 to 1 .6 range in the 
Fall testing. The national norm was 2.1 .These tests are normalized for Fall testing only. Ten percent of the 
total group tested in the Fall was above the national norm. The Spring test results show the median to have 
moved to the 1 .7-2.0 range. 

TABLE 2 

GRADE TWO TITLE 1 PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
TEST SCORES 1968-1969 METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT TEST^ 









A 


B 


A 


B 


Grade 

Equivalent 


Word 

Knowledge 


Word 

Discrimination 


Reading 


7.3 -7.6 














6.9 -7.2 












2 


6.5 - 6.8 




1 










6.1 -6.4 




3 








1 


5.7 -6.0 




3 










5.3 -5.6 








40 


1 


8 


4.9 -5.2 




22 


1 


1 




1 


4.5 -.4.8 


1 


25 


1 


63 




9 


4.1 -4.4 


2 


20 


32 


63 


8 


29 


3.7 -4.0 


1 


49 


10 


82 


16 


44 


3.3 -3.6 


2 


60 


57 


197 


14 


102 


2.9 -3.2 


137 


235 


65 


342 


52 


198 


2.5 -2.8 


143 


379 


215 


524 


85 


327 


2.1 -2.4 


227 


596 


358 


705 


181 


775 


1.7 -2.0 


1034 


1367 


729 


657 


982 


1318 


1 .3 - 1 .6 


1349'’ 


341 


1360 


436 


1473 


306 


1 .0 - 1 .2 


372 


127 


505 


52 


652 


70 


Below 1 .0 


58 


33 


44 


28 


47 


25 


Totals 


3326 


3261 


3377 


3190 


3511 


3215 



1 Fall National Norm 2.1 ; Spring National Norm 2.9. 

2 Indicates Fall 1968 Scores 

3 Indicates Spring 1969 Scores 

4 Represents Newark Median Scores 

Source: Office of Reference and Research, Newark Board of Education. Tabulations by Planners Associates, Inc. 

Although the median for this Grade was below the national norm at the initial testing, the median 
moved in anticipated “normaP' growth in all Reading aspects as reflected by this test. The increase in range 
of the grade equivalent made in the Spring testing reflects even more significantly the advance made by the 
total group from the Fall to the Spring testing. The increase in numbers in the upper equivalent ranges and 
decrease in the lower equivalent ranges in reading is clearly illustrated here. There was an increase of 36 
percent in the number of pupils whose scores were over the Fall national norm. 



MliTROFOLlTAN ACHIEVEMENT READING - TITLE 1 1968-69 TESTING (NON-PUBLIC) 

This tabic presents the results of the 1968-69 school year testing for Grades Two and Three in 
non-public schools. Results were not available for the Fourth Grade, The number of pupils whose scores 
placed them in certain national percentile ranks arc provided. These percentiles are related to the grade 
being tested. This table is related to a similar table for public school pupils. 

TABLES 

METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT TEST READING SECTION 
TITLE 1 TESTING 1968-1969 SCHOOL YEAR* 



National 

Percentile 


SECOND-NON-PUBLIC 


THIRD-NON-PUBLIC 


Rank 


Fall *68 


Spring ’69 


Fall ’68 


Spring ' 


98+ 

98 

95 


3 

5 

12 


1 


I 

I 

4 


2 


90 


14 


6 


9 


3 


85 


17 


2 


16 




80 


8 


6 


6 


1 


75 


18 


7 


27 


6 


70 


8 


5 


9 


6 


65 


23 


6 


10 


9 


60 


5 


3 


9 


6 


55 


24 


6 


4 


5 


50 


11 


3 


13 


8 


45 


7 


4 


1 1 


9 


40 


33 


6 


23 


15 


35 


41 


11 


13 


14 


30 


20 


17 


22 


14 


25 


38 


32 


5 


20 


20 


16 


27 


19 


12 


15 


43 


33 


9 


25 


10 


42 


29 


27 


21 


5 


13 


37 


29 


15 


2 


6 


18 


35 


4 


Below 2 




5 


14 


5 


Totals 


407 


264 


316 


200 


Between 10/90 


368 


203 


232 


1-74 


Percentile 


(90.41%) 


(76.89%) 


(73.41%) 


(87%) 



Note:* Fourth Grade Non-Public Fall ‘68 Spring ’69 Scores Not Available. 

Source: Office of Reference and Research, Newark Board of Education. Tabulations by Planners Assoc., Inc. 
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TABLE 4 



METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT TEST READING SECTION 
TITLE I TESTING 1968 - 1969 SCHOOL YEAR 



National 














Percentile 


SECOND-PUBLIC 


THIRD-PUBLIC 


FOURTH-PUBLIC 


Rank 


Fall ’68 


Spring ’69 


Fall ’68 


Spring ’69 


Fall ’68 


Spring ’69 


98+ 


2 


3 




1 


1 


1 


98+ 


29 


6 


2 




1 




95 


24 


18 


11 


5 


8 


2 


90 


54 


26 


15 


8 


6 


18 


85 


61 


22 


25 


10 


11 


20 


80 


32 


49 


26 


10 


15 


9 


75 


89 


39 


36 


20 


22 


33 


70 


28 


36 


13 


17 


23 


32 


65 


120 


53 


24 


34 


49 


17 


60 


59 


70 


17 


29 


30 


50 


55 


100 


64 


7 


59 


85 


55 


50 


56 


35 


33 


47 


41 


57 


45 


52 


70 


40 


54 


121 


131 


40 


148 


51 


57 


111 


68 


124 


35 


213 


170 


38 


109 


103 


137 


30 


126 


140 


89 


90 


234 


111 


25 


348 


239 


85 


230 


118 


184 


20 


191 


158 


121 


214 


277 


266 


15 


408 


414 


188 


349 


375 


387 


10 


512 


385 


149 


447 


287 


488 


5 


282 


539 


248 


520 


405 


589 


2 


275 


381 


346 


227 


434 


490 


Below 2 


165 


276 


346 


366 


192 


422 


Totals 


3374 


3244 


1916 


2957 


2906 


3623 


Between 10/90 


2597 


1223 


968 


1127 


1047 


1522 


Percentile 


(76.97%) 


(37.70%) 


(50.52%) 


(38.11%) 


(36.02%) 


(42.00%) 



Source: Office of Reference and Research, Newark Board of Education. 
Tabulations by Planners Associates, Inc. 





METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT READING ■ TITLE I 1968-69 
TESTING PUBLIC 

This table presents the results of the 1968-69 school year testing for Grades Two. Three and Four in 
public schools. 

The number of pupils whose scores placed them in certain national percentile ranks are provided. 
These percentile rankings are related to the grade being tested. This table is related to a similar (able for 
non-public school pupils. 



GRADE 3 TITLE I (PUBLIC) 

The following table presents the test results of Title I Public schools, Grade Three, in the Fall of 1969 
on the Metropolitan Achievement Test. 

The number of pupils that score at a given grade equivalent in the various sub-sections of the reading 
portion of the test is given. The national percentiles for the grade equivalents are also depicted on the table. 
The Newark medians are all indicated in each of the three sub-sections. 

These distributions should be related to the distribution on another table depicting the City grade 
equivalents and percentiles. 



METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT (READING) 3 GRADE CITY -WIDE 
TESTING FALL 1969 

This table depicts the City percentile distribution of the three sub-segments of the Metropolitan 
Achievement Reading Tests. The reader is cautioned to note that the percentile as related to grade 
equivalents is a City distribution. These distributions should be related to the distribution of grade 
equivalents and percentiles on a national distribution, present in another chart. 



METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT TEST - TITLE I 1968-69 - CITYWIDE TESTING GRADE 3 

The following table presents the median scores made by Title I Public Elementary Schools on the 
Metropolitan Achievement Test (Reading Test Scores), for Third Grade in the Fall testing of 1967, 1968 
and 1969.^ The city-wide test score, along with the national norm is included. 

The year to year variation in the individual school median would be anticipated. Eight of 
twenty-eight of these schools were above the City median, eleven were at the City median and nine were 
below the City median. 

It is worth noting that the city-wide median was below the national norm of these tests. The 
city-wide median was 2.2, while the median for the Title I schools for the same test and time period was in 
the 1 .7-2,0 range in the 1968 testing. 
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TABLE 5 

GRADE THREE TITLE I PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
TEST SCORES FALL 1969 METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT TEST 

Grade Word National Word National National 
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Source: Office of Reference and Research, Newark Board of Education. Tabulations by Planners Assoc., Inc. 



metropolitan achievement reading test results 
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*City Percentile 

Source; Office of References and Research, Newark Board of Education. Tabulations by Planners Associates, Inc 
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Note: *Includes all public school pupils in third grade. 

Source: Office of Reference and Research, Newark Board of Education. 

Tabulations by Planners Associates, Inc. 



TESTING COMMENTARY 

In (he 1968-69 Evaluation, among other studies, an individual study was made of Fourth;Filth and 
Sixth Grade students in the Title I Schools. This study revealed that there had been a significant inllucnce 
on the pupil’s reading scores of pupils in the Title 1 Program since its inception. 

In the 1969-70 Evaluation it was possible to secure a set of longevity data on Title 1 pupils in the 
Second Grade and to follow these pupils into the Third Grade. In addition, the available test data Irom the 
Third Grade city-wide testing of 1967, 1968 and 1969 were utilised. These data show without question 
that the reading test scores of these pupils are progressing at slightly more than normal rate. The data clearly 
indicate that, although these pupils started (as indicated by the testing) below the national norm, they have 
been steadily improving in Reading. These data refute the “Loban Phenomenon” that “The low group will 
start reading IVz years below its chronological age and falls further and further behind with each successive 
year . . . 

If there were but one piece of data emerging from this study that could illustrate the effectiveness of 
the Title 1 Program in Newark, this alone would be sufficient. 

If the tables and charts presented in this study were compared to other large cities, one would find 
results at the initial stage similar to that existing in Newark. An article (New York Times, Febru?iry 15, 
1 970, p. 1) referring to the New York City Schools, quoted below, would illustrate this comparison. 



Results of Metropolitan Achievement test which is designed to 
measure work knowledge and reading comprehensive, showed the 
following among the 558,738 pupils tested .... one fourth or 
nearly 1 35,000 pupils were two years below their grade level. The 
previous year, one fifth of those tested were two years behind 
. . . .The 1968-69 scores seemed to show a rise in achievement in 
the lower grades, with a widening gap be-'.ween the national norm 
and test scores here as children advanced through schools. The 
same is generally true in 1968-69. Dr. Brown attributed this early 
success to the special reading programs in the lower grades that 
the Board has sponsored over the past three years , . , . 



The test data available from the Newark Title I Program School illustrated that the gap between the 
national norm and test scores of Program pupils is narrowing. 

The data available from the reading laboratories in the secondary schools further illustrate the impact 
that the Title I Program is making on Reading. The secondary school reading laboratories are basically and 
specifically orientated toward remediation. The test scores on the Nelson Reading Tests, used as pre- and 
post-tests, illustrate the growth made by pupils in the laboratories. While the exposure, relatively speaking, 
to the laboratory is of a short duration, the progress made by pupils is demonstrative. The fact that follow 
up test data on these pupils (which might determine the maintenance of regression in, or progress toward 
the reading level reached in the laboratory) are not available would tend to limit the acceptance of these 
programs as being complete successes. 
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The same lack of longevity data on the elementary reading tests tends to dampen a too enthusiastic 
acceptance of the results. However, it is felt that successive data will more than illustrate that the efforts are 
manifestly achieving the objectives ascribed to the program.* 

SECONDARY READING 

This section of the report contains the results of random samplings of lest results taken from the 
reading programs in the secondary Title I Schools. The data presented are a continuation of the evaluation 
of the reading programs at the various levels of the Title 1 Schools. 

The pupils in the secondary reading programs are selected for inclusion in a particular program on the 
basis of Nelson Reading pre-test scores. The programs vary in length: concentrated three month periods: 
full semester lengths; and full year periods. The programs are conducted in reading laboratories in which 
reading level books, various reading machines and audio visual materials are utilized. 

The data from the Nelson Reading pre- and post-tests are presented in graphic form on the pages that 
follow. 

While a remarkable small number of pupils either make limited progress or even regress, the vast 
majority of the pupils make exceptional progress for the short period of time during which they are 
exposed to the climate of the reading laboratory. 

On the basis of the evidence presented in the following graphs compiled from pre- and post-test data 
from randomly selected Title I Secondary Schools, it must be concluded that the participants in this 
Program have improved in reading ability during the period they have participated in the reading 
laboratory, and therefore illustrate substantial progress toward the achievement of the objectives staled for 
this phase of the Program. 

There is no available evidence of subsequent testing, other than the pre- and post-testing, which might 
be utilized to ascertain if these students have maintained the level reached at the time of the post-test. 

The following graphs depict the reading test results of pupils in the secondary schools’ reading 
laboratories. The individual is represented by a line. The base of the line is a representation of his reading 
score upon entry into the laboratory and the lop of the line represents his score upon completing the 
reading laboratory experience. 

Current test data were obtained from randomly selected secondary schools. The lest data used were 
obtained from Broadway Junior High School and the East Side , South Side , and West Side High Schools. 

The individual scores are presented on graphs representing each of these schools. 

The accompanying table is a presentation of the test data from the Seventh Avenue Junior High 
School. 

The table presents the same basic data as presented in the graphs. The change in pupil performance in 
the reading laboratory is indicated broadly in the changes in the total score column under grade equivalent 
(G.E.). Again, it is clear that the individual performs at his ability level and that there are regressions; no 
discernible changes; and growth, with growth amply documented by the data. 



*See generally, Richard J. Light and Paul V. Smith, “Choosing a Future: Strategies for designing and 
Evaluating New Programs,” Harvard Educational Review , Vol. 40 (February 1970) pp. 1-28. 
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TITLE I SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
NELSON READING TEST SCORES 
PRE-TEST AND POST-TEST 
BROADWAY JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
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NELSON READING TEST SCORES 
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FIGURE 5 



GRADE EQUIVALENT 



TITLE I SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
NELSON READING TEST SCORES 
PRE-TEST AND POST-TEST 
SOUTH SIDE HIGH SCHOOL 




STUDENTS FOR PERIOD 
NOVEMBER, 1968 - JANUARY, 1969 
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FIGURE 6 
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FIGURE 7 



GRADE EQUIVALENT 



TABLE 8 



TITLE 1 READING TEST SCORES NELSON READING TEST, SEVENTH AVE. 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL GRADE NINE - NOVEMBER 1968 AND MAY 1969 
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(CONT’D) 



PUPIL NOVEMBER SCORES MAY SCORES 
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Source: Office of Reference and Research, Newark Board of Education. Tabulations by Planners Associates, Inc. 
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SPRING 1969 AND 1970 TEST DATA 



The final presentation of test data consists of an examination of Spring 1969 and 1970 scores for 
Title I pupils in Grades One through Twelve. Participants who were selected for Title 1 based on their 
Spring 1969 Reading level were assessed twelve months later for achievement gains. Not all pupils were 
tested on both occasions; therefore, it is not known how the scores of those pupils not tested would have 
affected the performance of Title 1 assisted pupils for any given grade 

• Figure 8 which follows displays the difference between 1969 and 1970 test data for each grade. All 
participants whose achievement was assessed by the Metropolitan Batteries are represented on this graph. It 
should be observed that in almost each phase of comparison, positive change has occurred. The exception 
to this condition developed in Grade 7 (Spring 1970) with modal tendency dropping from 3.85 to 2.65 
grade-equivalent units during the twelve month time interval. This negative phenomenon should probably 
be viewed with some caution in that it is inconsistant with the other observed data. It seems unlikely that a 
decline (1.2 grade-equivalents), would have occurred in only that grade unless one allows for a 
plateua-effect which must be viewed within the context of social maturation and patterns of educational 
transaction, not itself atypical of national experience which has been long observed.* ** From a total 
perspective (excluding Grade 7), mean progress of +0.3 to +2.1 grade equivalent units was manifested with 
progress in the upper grades reflecting the most significant gains. 

Grades Nine through Twelve were measured with the Nelson Batteries. As demonstrated graphically, 
growth for most of these enrollees was above the national norm (I.O grade-equivalent units) with greatest 
impact apparent in the Twelfth school year (+1.6). Further comparison of the mean change, parallels the 
positive relationship with gains ranging from +0.8 to +1.0 grade equivalent units. The reader is cautioned in 
reviewing these statistics that the sample size for grades Eleven and Twelve were less than fifty percent of 
the total enrollment and therefore central tendency measures may not be reliable and would suggest that in 
the future more data be recorded for use in achievement evaluation. 



*For presentation of distribution statistics see Appendix: Test Analysis Samples ™ Spring 1969-1970. 

**See in this connection, the first national assessment of Title I efforts: Title I: An Evaluation 
(Washington: Government Printing Office, 1970) which assessed the totality of the 1968 programs. 
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SUPP0RT1VI£ SHRVICES 

To evaluate the supportive services portion of ihc Newark Title 1 ESEA Program of 1960*1970, Dr. 
Harold Ruvin was engaged by Planners Associates, Inc. Dr. Riivin is Professtu- of Special Education at 
Boston University and the Director of the New England Materials Instruction Center for Special Education. 
Dr. Ruvin’s evaluation follows and i.s presented in two parts. The first part is (he evaluatioi] report. The 
second part (See Appendices- Exhibits 1-VI) is some of the basic data source used in the evaluation and is 
presented as supportive data for this phase of the evaluation. 

EVALUATION OF SUPPORTIVE SERVICES 

On the basis of my observations and my discussions with teachers and appropriate supervisory 
personnel of the City of Newark, it is my considered opinion that Title 1 funds are used as supplemental to 
and supportive of programs for disadvantaged children. I am, in fact, struck with the fiscal commitment of 
the City to serve its young citizens. The average per capital expenditure for the City is S9 16.35, well over 
three-hundred dollars above the State average. Some of the Title I programs expand this commitment to 
provide more intensive services. Such is the case for dental and medical services, attendance, and social 
work and psychological services. 

Dental and medical services were extended to children not covered through regular programs. There 
were more intensive medical, dental, nursing and other paramedical services. The number of referrals to 
school and community agencies was increased. Of the almost 800 physicians in Essex County fewer than 
ten percent practiced in the City of Newark. Of necessity, medical and dental services for the large number 
of disadvantaged children have had to be provided within the school system. (See Exhibit I for the 
statistical report of the month of October 1969 as an example of extra cases served.) 

A major problem exists in the High Schools related to a low percentage of attendance. Nine special 
attendance officers were added to regular staff and served in secondary schools. Coordination of social 
workers’ home visits, police programs, and court efforts were among some of the activities related to the 
improvement of attendance. An additional person was assigned to the attendance staff as a special 
investigator concerned with improved security practices related to Title I equipment. 

Social work efforts were intensified by the addition of seven social workers and a social work 
supervisor responsible for the efforts of social work interns from the Rutgers University graduate program 
who were pledged to eventual service with Newark. The additional social workers were in addition to those 
already in the employ of Newark and were placed in Title I Schools. (See Exhibit U for a comparison of 
social work services in Title I Schools before and after the advent of Title I.) ‘ 

Psychological and other services included four additional days of psychiatric services, one additional 
psychologist, and extra speech therapist and the contracted use of a public mental health facility. This 
contracted use of an outside agency for specific work with Title I children in need of psychological services 
does provide a significant increase of direct services to target children. (See Exhibit HI.) 

A useful and innovative approach is seen in the commitment of Newark to further develop a trained 
cadre of individuals. The inclusion of a group of Title I Teacher Aides from the target population into two 
career ladder training programs at Livingston College and Newark State College is one such example. 
Another good example of a unique way of recruiting lies in the use of social work trainees from the 
graduate training program at Rutgers. These trainees are supervised by Newark and are pledged to work in 
Newark after graduation. 

There does exist community organization and parental involvement in the individual Title I programs. 
There also exist Advisory Committees to the programs on a local, regional and city -wide basis. 
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1 also note the great extent of efforts to involve the non-public schools of the City with Title I . Of the 
total of 63 Title 1 programs, 12 are located in non-public schools. 

The central administration of Newark demonstrates a genuine concern that Title I is a going effort. 
Information about programs in each of the 63 schools is shared among the Title I staffand generally, the 
morale of Administrators and Project Coordinators is quite high. 

Finally, it appears, that the City is committed to its staff. If Title I funds stop, most of the programs, 
presumably, will be picked up by Newark. Aides, social workers. Project Coordinators and other staff could 
be absorbed into regular staff on a priority basis. (See Exhibit IV for a list of officials seen and places 
visited.) 

The problems arising in the Newark school system are those contributed in large measures by the 
magnitude of the problems of the City. These massive problems are not easily solved through a 
comparatively minor funding program. Thus, the success of the Title I programs, useful as they are, do not 
markedly effect the total range of problems of disadvantaged children in the schools. 

With a background in special Education, I also had the opportunity to look at some of the Education 
Programs for the handicaped. I visited the Learning Center at the Eighteenth Avenue School, the Bruce 
Street School for the Deaf, the Montgomery School for the educable Retarded and the South Eleventh 
Street School for Trainable Children. I was impressed by the commitment of funds to programs in Special 
Education. 

There are some issues that, in my judgment, need resolution which would well contribute to the 
improvement of Special Education programs and some of the Title I programs. These include: 

1 . The lack of coordination and planning of the total programs of Special Education. This includes 
the involvenient of Title I personnel and programs along with committed funds to Special 
Education programs. 

2. The issue of complete separation of special class programs form each other. 

3. The lack of space for program development. 

4. The lack of publicity for the very positive programs instituted by both Title I and the City. 

5. Inconsistent reporting practices. 

6. Failure of central staff to fully apply the already considerable knowledge known to them 
regarding how children learn. 

I would make the following recommendations which can contribute to the resolution of the above 
problems and issues: 

1. The development of a full-time Office of Special Education Programs for the City of Newark. 
This Office would be charged to coordinate all Special Educational programs, to develop a total 
Special Educational plan, to develop new and supplementary programs, to initiate grants, to 
plan budgets, to recruit staff, to upgrade instruction and to be generally responsible for other 
factors related to Special Education. This Office should be charged with evaluating segregated 
programs and other specific practices unique to Newark and with a view toward future courses 
of actions. 
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2. The organization of an Instructional Materials Center. This Center would provide lor wider 
services than just library loans. The Center should draw from the strengths of the various 
Special Education programs: should share ideas, methods and materials: and have major 
responsibility for in-service training programs. This Instructional Materials Center would be seen 
as a strong unifying influence. Certainly, The George Washington IMC could well provide Iree 
consultive services for this aspect. 

3. The Learning Center located at the Eighteenth Avenue School should be expanded. This could 
be seen as part of the Instructional Materials center. More importantly, the Center should be 
seen as one future model of Special Education; a research arm related to solving the learning 
problems of children who don’t seem to learn within the regular context of education. As the 
Learning Center begins to work, its ideas and methods can be shared not only with Special Class 
teachers but also with regular class teachers who have children who are disadvantaged learners. 
This Learning Center as I observed it with its current limitations, is still one of the most 
exciting programs in Newark and has great potential for helping to train teachers to think of 
themselves as prescriptive educators. 

4. The Vocational Rehabilitation Program of the School of Trainable Children is an exciting one 
in terms of its potential. Implications of a workshop program for curriculum development and 
work placement are very important within the framework of a total City plan for trainable 
children. 

5. One of the functions of the Offices of Special Education should be some attempt to regionalize 
services for handicapped children. An outreach to suburban communities is conceivable, 
practical and useful for both Newark and suburban communities. 

6. The educational community suffers because it does not do an adequate public relations job. I 
am not referring to hucksterism but rather to the concept that citizens who know about 
programs, are concerned and involved and do support these programs. A staff of one skilled 
individual and a secretary can do much to alert the citizenry and the power structure of what 
schools do. Newark does deserve a better image especially when one views the major financial 
commitment to children already in effect. 

7. One of the major functions of the Instructional Materials Center must lie in its ability to 
translate research findings and information about effective programs in such a way that the 
teaching staff is alerted to Positive implications. 

8. The inconsistency of reporting of services is seen in the strong way that medical and 
psychological services are reported contrasted with little or no reporting in kinds and contacts 
made by Attendance Staff. The Central Office could improve this by helping Attendance, for 
example, develop a useful reporting procedure. 
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In conclusion, 1 would like to reiterate my respect for the overall commitmeiU to disadvantaged and 
handicapped children that is made by the City of Newark. Failures and deficiencies that exist arc not 
generally those due to intent and ineptitude but rather to serious shortages of Kinds exacerbated by a 
massive group of problems arising out of a great city in the throes ol social change and inner decay. 



PARENT-PUPIL INTERVIEWS 

As part of the 1969-70 Evaluation interviews were conducted with parents and children in Title I 
Schools. These interviews were conducted by parents residing within school attendance areas. The 
interviewers were selected by the Regional Parent Advisory Committees. Each of the interviewers 
interviewed eight persons (two parents and two pupils, in sequence) using a prepared interview schedule. 
The interviewers were selected by the local administrator of a randomly selected school (the school used 
was determined by Planners Associates, Inc.). Twenty schools were used in this part of the evaluation. 

Tlie purpose of this phase of the evaluation was to furtlier validate the Parent and Pupil 
Questionnaire/Opinionnaire survey and to seek more in depth responses to certain questions. 

IN-SCHOOL YOUTH INTERVIEWS 

The youths were interviewed at 18 different locations throughout the City. Thirty-five youths were 
interviewed, 22 of those interviewed were female, 13 were male. Tlie median age was 1 1 to 13. 

An almost equal number of the pupils interviewed indicated that they were aware of the Pupil 
Questionnaire/Opinionnaire; 57% of the respondents indicated that they were not; while 40% stated that 
they had completed a Pupil Questionnaire/Opinionnaire for the Title I Evaluation. Thirty-one or 88.5% 
stated that their school had a Title I Program; 62.8% of those stating they attended a school with Title I 
Program indicated that they participated in a Title I Program. There was an equal number (14) that 
participated in Reading and the Enrichment Programs. An equal number (4) participated in the English 
Language-Arts Program and the Mathematics Program. Participation was also indicated for the Science and 
the Work-Study Program. None of the “English as a Second Language” Program. Twenty-three responded 
to the question, “Do you tliink the Title I Program is helping you?”: of these, 21 indicated that they 
thought it was helping them. 

Thirty -four respondents stated that there was a television in their home; while 14 of the total 
respondents indicated that there was but one television set in the home, the median was 2 television sets in 
the home (1.9). The respondents indicated that slightly more than one of the television sets worked (1 .6). 
Forty-five percent of the youth respondents indicated that they did not know whether the set was 
purchased on installment plan or not. Tliirty-five percent of the respondents indicated that they did not 
know if the sets were fully paid for, while eight indicated yes, and nine indicated no; 65.7 percent of the 
respondents (23) reported that the family owned an automobile. One of the respondents stated the family 
owned three automobiles per family. At least one of these automobiles was reported as being in running 
condition. Eight of the respondents reported that they did not know how many of the automobiles were 
fully paid for although eleven stated that one had been paid for in full. 

Twenty -five of 34 respondents reported that they received a daily newspaper at home. Fifteen of 27 
respondents stated that: a paper was purchased. The median number of papers was 1 .4. 

Nineteen of thirty-five respondents stated that the family had magazines delivered by mail to their 
home. The median number of magazines received at home was 2.3. 

Twenty -eight (80%) of the respondents indicated that their family had a book collection at home. 
The median number of books in the collection ranged from 15 to 20, and these books were 77.8% 
hardcover books. 
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Twenty-four (70.6%) reported that the family had an encyclopedia at home. Of those indicating the 
possession of an encyclopedia, 70.87o stated it was a multi-volume set. The median length of time that the 
encyclopedia had been in the home was in the one to three years range; 45% of the respondents indicated 
that the encyclopedia was purchased from a salesman; 357o from a bookstore and 10% stated that they did 
not know where the encyclopedia had been purchased. 

A total of 85.7 percent (30) of the respondents reported that they had a dictionary in their home. 
Nearly 14% (13.79%) indicated that there were three or more dictionaries in the home, while 51 .7% stated 
that there was but one dictionary in the home. 

Eighty-two and eighty-five hundredths percent of the respondents stated that they did not speak any 
other language than English in their home. Of those who indicated that they spoke a language other than 
English at home, the most predominant was Spanish, followed by German and Swedish. 

Seventy -one and forty-two hundredths percent stated that a father as well as a mother lived in the 
family home and in addition they indicated that there were 1.6 other adults living in the home. These 
respondents indicated that there was an average of 2.0 boys and 1 .7 girls in the family. 

Sixty-eight and fifty-seven hundredths percent of the respondents stated that the father or mother 
had talked to them about finishing high school; 77.14% (27) indicated that the father or mother talked to 
them about the kind of a job they might hold in the future. 

Thirty -one of thirty-five respondents stated that they really like school. The four whose response was 
not positive indicated that they liked school sometimes. 

An equal number of the respondents (26) stated that, before they started school, their father or 
mother tried to teach them the alphabet, and their name and address; 25 respondents reported that 
attempts were rnade to teach them to count; 24 respondents indicated that the father or mother had read 
to them. Only eight stated that they did not remember any of these activities on the part of the parent. 

Thirty of the thirty-five respondents said that they borrowed books from the public library. The rank 
order of the kind of reading they do mostly, as indicated by their responses, was: paperback, hardback 
books, comic books, magazines, newspapers. 

Thirty-two of thirty-five respondents reported that they had not attended any other school than this 
one this year. The median, of those who had, were two other schools, and of these one was outside of 
Newark. 

The respondents reported their median absence from school, during this school year was one to three 
days; 22 of the respondents said that the absence was mainly due to sickness. Only one reported that he 
had cut. 

These respondents, and equal number of Title I and non-Title I pupils, were interviewed using a 
prepared interview schedule by persons selected from the five regional councils of the Title I Advisory 
Committees. The locations used were St. Charles Borromeo, Clinton Ave., So 8th Street, St. Augustine, 
Lafayette, Girls’ Trade, Peshine Ave., Bergen St., Wickliff, West Side High, Hawkins St., Wilson Ave., Avon 
Ave., Miller St., Warren St., Central High, Camden Street, and 14th Ave. Schools. 



ADULT INTERVIEWS 

These interviews took place in 19 identified locations. Ninety -seven percent (34) of the respondents 
were female. The median age of the respondents was in the 35 to 39 years of age bracket. 

Sixteen (47.5%) of the respondents stated that they had completed the Parent Questionnaire/ 
Opinionnaire for Title I evaluation. All of the respondents said that their child’s school had a Title I 
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Program. Two of the parents indicated that they did not know if their child participated in a Title 1 



Program. The Programs in which their children participated as reported by t)ic respondents were, in rank 
order, Reading Enrichment, English-Language Arts, Science, Mathematics, and equally Science and 
Work-Study. No respondent reported that their child participated in “English as a Second Language" 
Program. 

All of the respondents said that there was a television in the home. The average number of television 
sets was 1 .9. Of these, 1 .7 were reported as being functional; 58.6% (18) of the respondents stated that the 
set was purchased on an installment plan. The respondents reported an average of 1.6 of the sets as being 
paid for in full. 

Twenty-four (68.57%) of the respondents reported that they owned an automobile. The median 
number of automobiles owned by the respondents was one. The respondents stated that all of their 
automobiles were in working condition. One respondent reported that this vehicle had not been fully 



Twenty-nine (82.85%) of the respondents reported that they received a daily newspaper; 52.25% (18) 
said that the paper was picked up. The average number of papers per home per day was 1 .4; 7 1 .42% (25) of 
the respondents said that they had magazines delivered by mail. The respondents reported that an average 
of 3.1 subscribed magazines were delivered to the home; 85.29% (29) of the respondents stated that they 
had a book collection in their home, and the mean number of volumes in the collection was 15 to 20. 
Twenty-six respondents reported that most of the books were hard covered books. 

Twenty-seven of the respondents said that they had encyclopedias in their home, and of these, 20 
reported that it was a multi-volume set. The median period of time that they had had the encyclopedia was 
one to three years, while 1 5 said that they had had the encyclopedia for more than four years. Seventeen of 
the respondents said that they had purchased the encyclopedia from a salesman, five from a bookstore, and 
two from a supermarket. Thirty-three of 35 respondents stated that they had a dictionary in the home. The 
average number of dictionaries reported by the respondents was two. 

Four of 35 respondents indicated that they spoke another language other than English in their homes. 
These languages were Portugese, Spanish, and Italian. 

Nineteen (59.37%) of the respondents indicated that the father, as well as the mother, lived in the 
family home, and that there was an average of 1.6 other adults living in the home. The respondents 
indicated a median of two male and female children in the home. 

Thirty-four of 35 respondents said that they had talked to their child about finishing high school. 
Thirty-two of 34 respondents stated that they talked to their child about what kind of occupation he might 
engage in when he left school. 

In response to the question “Do you think your children really like school?”, 29 thought their child 
did, and six said that some of them did. 

An equal number (33) of parents reported that they tried to teach the child to count and tried to 
teach him his name and address before he started school. Twenty-eight stated that they tried to teach their 
child the alphabet and 31 said that they had ;ead to the child before he had started school. It is interesting 
to note that, in this instance, both the children and the adults agree that, before the child started school, 
the most common thing the parent did was to try to teach the child his name and address and the alphabet. 

Thirty of the parents reported that their school had a Title I Advisory Committee, while three stated 
that there was no such Committee in their school. Of those responding that the school had a Title I 



Program. Nine said that their child did not and 24 reported that their child did participate in a Title I 
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Advisory Committee, 17 sind they were members and 1 1 indicated they were not members. In rank order, 
the respondents said that they felt the purpose of the Title I Advisory Committee wns/'to improve school 
community relations'’; “to obtain community involvement and guidance in school program"; “plan and 
coordinate Title I activities"; and “to 'sell’ Title I to the community". 

Thirty of the respondents said that they had talked to someone at the school about (heir child’s 
behavior or studies, while five respondents said that they had not. In rank order, the persons they had 
talked to were: the Teacher, the Principal, the Vice-Principal, the Teacher Aide, and the Guidance 
Counselor (1 respondent). 

Seventeen respondents reported that they had not always lived in Newark. The median period of 
residence, as indicated by these respondents was more than seven but less than 10 years. 

Thirty-one respondents stated that their children borrowed books from the school or public library , 
while three reported that their children did not. The respondents said that their children mostly read (in 
rank order) paperbacks, magazines, comic books and newspapers. 

Only one of the respondents interviewed stated that their child had attended another school other 
than this one this year, and that respondent indicated that the school was outside of Newark. 

The parents reported the median absence from school of their child was one to three days and the 
majority said that the cause of absences was sickness. One respondent reported that his child had been 
absent without cause. 

These adult interviews were conducted by persons selected by the Regional Title I Advisory 
Committees. The local school was requested to arrange the interviews with parents who were in equal 
number, parents of Title I and non-Title I children. 

The locations for these interviews were St. Charles Borremeo, Clinton Avenue, So. 8th Street, St. 
Augustine, Lafayette, Girl’s Trade, Peshine Ave., Bergen Street, Wickliff, West Side High, Hawkins Street, 
Wilson Avenue, Avon Ave., Miller St., Warren St., Central High, Camden St., and 14th Ave., Schools. Two 
interviews were conducted in the home of the respondents, and one location was not identified on the 
interview schedule. 

The adult interviews, as well as the youth interviews, were conducted using a prepared interview 
schedule. 

The following persons conducted both the parent and youth interviews: Mrs. Gladys Lampkin,Mrs. 
Helen Williams, Mr. Charles Mabray, Mrs. Beanty Webster, Mrs. Mildred Hacela, Mrs. Christing Lacey, Mrs. 
Eulamae Orr, Mrs, Gail Johnson, and Mrs. Alvahateen Anderson. 

TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE/OPINIONNAIRE 

The responses of 85 Non-Project Teachers and 83 Project Teachers are incorporated into this portion 
of the report. The teachers represent those who instruct in all grades, and in the categorization of upgraded 
and special classes for mentally and physically handicapped. This latter group represented the largest block 
of teachers responding to the Questionnaire in the Non-Project Teacher category. The next largest group in 
this category was Ungraded, Sixth Grade, Fifth Grade, Fourth Grade, Third Grade, and Tenth Grade in 
descending order, with the other grades being represented by approximately the same number of teachers. 
The Project Teacher’s largest numerical block was represented by the Third Grade. The Elementary School 
Grades One through Eight were nearly equally represented by respondents. 

Sixty-nine percent of the respondents of the Non-Project Teacher category were female. Seventy- 
eight percent of the respondents in the Project Teacher category were female. Median age of the 



Non-Project Teacher was 30 to 34 and the median age of the Project Teacher was 35 to 39. 

The median years of fuh time teaching experience , public and non-public including 1 969-70 for these 
teachers in both categories (Project and Non-Project) were at least 6 but less than ten years. The median 
years of full time teaching experience, public and non-public, including the 1969-70 year that the teachers 
had had in Newark was at least three but less than six for the Project Teachers, and at least 6 but less than 
ten years for the Non-Project Teachers. The response from these teachers in both categories indicated that 
the median time of teaching in the school in which they are now located was the same as the number of 
years of full time teaching experience that they had had in Newark. 

Seventy-one percent of the Non-Project Teachers were not members of a national minority group. 
Twenty-eight percent of the Non-Project Teachers were Black and one percent were Cuban. Thirty percent 
of the Project Teachers were Black. 

Twenty percent of the Non-iToject Teachers live in the attendance area of the school, while 16 
percent of the Project Teachers livti in the attendance area of the school. Thirty -seven percent of the 
Non-Project Teachers and 33 percent of the Project Teachers live in the City of Newark. Both categories of 
teachers asserted that they had been absent from school during the school year for a median of one to four 
days. Both groups said that there had been a minimal period of instructional interruption during the school 
year. The largest period of time indicated was one week and from the responses of the teachers, that was 
for testing purposes. Responses were received before the teacher strike. 

Forty-two percent of the Non-Project Teachers stated that they chose to teach at their school in 
1969-70 from among many alternatives, while 51 percent of the Project Teachers responded similarly to 
this question. An equal number (46 percent) of both categories of teachers indicated that they were 
assigned to their school. In response to a question, “Would you prefer to be teaching in a different type 
school?”, five percent of the Non-Project Teachers stated a preference for a different type of school; 53 
percent said that they were satisfied at this school; 35 percent that they greatly preferred this school; and 
seven percent indicated that they did not know what their preference was. In response to the same 
question, the Project Teachers’ responses indicated that five percent would prefer a different school; 56 
percent stated satisfaction at the present school; 34 percent said that they greatly preferred this school, and 
five percent indicated that they were not sure of a preference. 

In response to a question regarding the extent of formal training in teaching in an academically 
disadvantaged school, the Non-Project Teachers’ responses indicated that 29 percent had no formal training; 
18 percent had had an in-service workshop or institute; 17 percent had student teaching in a disadvantaged 
pupil setting; 12 percent had several college courses in pre-service; 10 percent had several college courses 
in-service; six percent had one college course in-service; five percent had a summer institute; and three 
percent had one college course in-service. The Project Teachers’ response to the same query indicated the 
following: 30 percent had an in-service workshop or institute; 20 percent had student teaching in a 
disadvantaged pupil setting; 13 percent had several college courses in-service; 12 percent had several college 
courses pre-service, 1 1 percent had no formal training; six percent had a summer institute; four percent had 
one college course pre-service. 

In response to the query: “Since June 1, 1969, have you participated in In-Service Training, 
(Meetings and/or study), concerned with the education of the academically disadvantaged pupils?”, 
Non-Project Teachers stated that 52 percent had had no such participation; 17 percent, one to four hours; 
1 8 percent, five to 20 hours; and 12 percent stated that they had more than 20 hours of such participation. 
The Project Teachers’ response to the same query showed that 26 percent had had no such participation; 23 
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percent, one to Tour hours: 38 percent, five to 20 hours; und 13 percent hud more tiuin 20 hours of such 
purlicipation. 

Differently framed, the question was asked: 

TABLE 9 



“Have any of the following forms of Assistance been provided to you since June, 1969 and financed 
through funds from Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act?" 



Classroom aides or 
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Yes 

N 
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No 
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Yc.s. hut 
don't know 
source 
of funds 
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a.ssistants 

Tuition fees for college 
courses or summer 
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institutes 

Expenses for professional 
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travel 

Consultants, including 
school psychologists, 
reading specialists. 
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39 


55 


0 2 


etc. 


17 


35 


40 
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'i'P = Project Teacher 

= Non -Project Teacher 

The above chart illustrates the forms of assistance provided to both the Project and Non-Project 
Teacher since June, 1969, The chart serves to illustrate the respondents’ perception of the aid that has been 
provided them during the current school year, in the areas delineated in the question. From the responses 
of the respondents, it is apparent that the forms of assistance indicated on the chart have been made 
available to the Non-Project Teacher, as well as the Project Teacher, where it has been provided. 

In response to the question: “In your opinion, which was the greatest assistance to you in your 
classroom work?”, the Non-Project Teachers responded, in rank order: Consultants (school psychologists- 
reading specialists); classroom aides or assistants; none of these; tuition fees for college courses, and 
expenses for professional travel. The responses of the Project Teachers, in rank order, to the same question 
were: none of these. Consultants (school psychologists, reading specialists); classroom aides or assistants; 
tuition fees for college courses, and expenses for professional travel. 

In response to the query: “What form of assistance v/ouid you like to have provided to aid you in 
your classroom work?”, the Non-Project Teacliers indicated, in rank order: Consultants (school psychol- 
ogists-reading specialists); Teacher Aides; free tuition for college courses; more audio^^ visual aides, more 
books; in-service teacher training programs; and none of these. The Project Teachers’ response to the same 
query, in rank order, was: free tuition for college courses; Consultants (school psychologists-reading 
specialists); Teacher Aides, in-service teacher program; more audio visual aids, more books; and none of 
these. 
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It is interesting to note that the opinion of both tlic Non-Project and Project Teachers as contrasted 
to those tilings whicli were of greatest assistance to them in the classroom, and tlie form of assistance they 
would like to have provided them to aid them in the classroom. In rank order, were almost identical with 
the assistance of Consultants and Teacher Aides being more predominantly mentioned, hdlowed closely by 
free tuition for college courses. 

TABLE 10 



'‘Estimate the proportion of the pupils in your class who come from families in which the heail ol the 



household has education at the 


following levels (mark one answer 
None \-207r 


in 

1 


each line).' 
0-309; 


40-60^9 


75'; or 
more 




P 


N 


P 


N 


P 


N 


p 


N 


P 


N 


Probably little or no 
education 


1 1 


20 


27 


23 


16 


15 


12 


1 1 


,S 


4 


Probably less than 8th 
grade 


1 




19 


23 


32 


25 


1 1 


<■) 


■> 


4 


Probably completed 8th 
grade 


0 




12 


15 


25 


26 


16 


12 




10 


Probably some high 
school 


2 


5 


14 


21 


16 


13 


5 


19 


0 


7 


Probably some post-high 
school training or 
college 


9 


20 


37 


31 


T 


6 


1 


T 


0 


0 


Probably completed college 


25 


31 


24 


TO 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


Totals 


48 


80 


133 


135 


92 


85 


45 


54 


14 


25 



This chart presented above illustrates the teacher, both Project and Non-Project, perception of the 



educational level of the head of the household of the pupils in their class. Examination of the chart 
indicated that the education background of the parents of both the Project and Non-Project Teachers are 
nearly identical. The chart illustrates that the level of the education of the head of the household as 
perceived by the Teachers, tends to peak approximately the completion of the Eighth grade. Heads of 
households with probably little or no education or probably completed college, were indicated fewer than 
other classifications. This table parallels the information presented in the 1968-69 Evaluation Report.'^ 

TABLE 1 1 



“Estimate the proportion of the pupils in your class who come from families in which the head of the 



household is employed at the following levels (mark one answer 

None 1-10% 


in each line).” 
20-30'/o 


40-60% 


75% or 
more 




P 


N 


P N 


P 


N 


P 


N 


P 


N 


Children of professional 
or managerial workers 


30 


25 


22 24 


4 


3 


0 


1 


0 


0 


Children of skilled 
workers 


7 


7 


23 31 


19 


16 


3 


10 


0 


0 


Children of semi-skilled 
workers 


5 


4 


16' 18 


23 


37 


15 


12 


0 


2 


Children of non-skilled 
workers and laborers 


2 


3 


6 14 


24 


19 


7 


25 


5 


6 


Children of agricultural 
workers 


45 


50 


2 1 


2 


3 


2 


1 


0 


0 


Children of disadvantaged 
welfare or unemployed 


0 


1 


10 23 


18 


25 


22 


14 


10 


8 



TIiIn (able presciUs the icachcr.s* (Projocl and Non-Projcc!) esliniaie o\ ihe pmporlion of tlio piijnls in 
their class who eomc from ramilie:, in whieh the head of (lie household is employed in the classil icalious 
provided. In examining the churl, if we leave (lie lallcr category, children of the disadvantaged-welfare of 
unemployed, out of llie examination momentarily, the churl would present a nearly normal curve 
distribution of occupation. The curve would peak at llie semi-skilled, non-skillcd level classiHcation. 

This curve distribution which tends to peak at the level of the semi-skilled and unskilled laborer 
would be probably skewed slightly toward the non-skilled worker and laborer category, lixamiiuilion ol’ the 
chart willi the "children of the disadvantaged-welfare or unemployed'* category added, would indicate that 
this category numerically represents one of the larger segments of the student body, as indicated by these 
teachers. 

The materials in this chart lend to parallel precisely the same material as presented in the 19U8-l^)b^) 
Title 1 report 

TABLE 12 

"What p’^oporlion of the pupils in your class are members of the following National Minority Groups? 
(iMark one answer in each line)** 



or 





None 




1- 


10% 


20 


-30% 


40-6C 


19 ; 


more 






P 


N 


P 


N 


P 


N 


P 


N 


I’ 


N 


American Indian 


43 


42 


n 


4 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Negro 


I 


0 


1 


6 


7 


1 1 


9 


1 1 


49 


55 


Oriental 


36 


34 


1 


6 


o 


! 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Spunish-surnunied 






















American of: 






















Cuban Descent 


29 


26 


1 1 


16 




-1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


Mexican Descent 


40 


34 


3 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Puerto Rican 


5 


12 


30 


29 


9 


12 


7 


10 


-1 


1 


Spanish Descent 


27 


28 


13 


12 


6 


1 


6 


n 


0 


0 



This chart presents the Teachers’ (Project and Non-Project) perceptions ol the representation ol 



national minority groups in their classes. The chart illustrates that the largest minority group represented in 
the schools is Black and the largest group of Spanish-surnamed Americans are greater than those reported in 
the 1968'69 Report.^ 

The question was framed: 



TABLE 13 

“According to your own judgement, what proportion of the pupils in your class are generally 
performing below grade level?” 



Project Teacher Non-Project Teacher 



None 


0 


0 


1-10% 


1 


14 


1 1 -25% 


4 


15 


26-50% 


9 


12 


51-75% 


15 


17 


76-90% 


13 


10 


91-100% 


24 


12 


Totals 


66 


80 



54 



This cluirt presents the Teachers', both Project and Non-Project, judgement of the proportion of the 
pupils in their class that are generally performing below grade level. Examination of the tabic, would tend 
to bear out the premise that the Project Teacher is dealing with, by and large, a great proportion of the 
pupils who arc in need of aid. This table illustrates that 3(i7r of the Project Teachers feel that 91 to 100 
percent of their pupils arc performing below grade level. The Non-Project Teachers tend to distribute the 
number of pupils equally among the categories provided. 

Ninety-six percent of the Non-Project Teachers stated that no one other than themselves had held 
their particular teaching a.ssignment for at least two consecutive weeks. Approximately seventy-nine percent 
of the Project Teachers said that no other teacher had held their teaching a.ssignment while 21.4 percent 
indicated that they and one other person had held the assignment for at least two consecutive weeks. 

Of the 90 Non-Project Teachers responding to the question: “What type of cla.s.sroom arrangement 
would you like to sec provided for you”. 43 said they would like to sec more ability grouping. 18 would 
like to .sec more non-graded, 17 more dcpartmentali/.ation, and 12 were uncertain. Of the b3 Project 
Teachers who responded to the same query ; 33 said they would like to sec more ability grouping. 14 were 
uncertain, 1 1 would like to sec more ungraded, and 5 would like to sec more deparimentali/ation. While 
the majority of both Project and Non-Project Teachers would like to sec more ability grouping in their 
classrooms, an equal percentage (14 percent) of both groups were uncertain as to what kind of classroom 
arrangement they would like to see provided for their classes. 



Non-Project Teachers, when queried as to how students arc grouped in their classroom for 
instruction, said that they utili/ed three groups in Reading. In the majority, they utilized three groups in 
Reading. In the majority, they treated the class as a whole in the areas of Mathematics, Language Arts, and 
Science. While the majority of the Project Teachers tended to treat Reading as an individuali/cd program, 
they too, treated the total class as a group in Mathematics, Language Arts and Science. 



Most of the Project and Non-Project Teachers, in a ration of almost three to one, prefer to send their 
children to a specialist in another room for specialized instruction as contrasted with having the specialist 
come into the room. 

The Non-Project Teacher tends to present materials and information in his classroom in Reading and 
Mathematics as skill centered; in English (Language) as subject matter centered and skill centered or unit 
centered. While the Project Teacher tended also to present Reading as skill centered; English (Language), as 
skilled centered or unit centered in nearly equal proportions; and, science, as either topic centered or 
subject matter centered. 



TABLE 14 

‘‘What emphasis do you place on the following curriculum methods in your teaching in Reading, 
Math and Language? Place a mark in column 1 for those aspects emphasized very frequently, a mark in 
column 2 for those aspects emphasized less frequently but often, and a mark in column 3 for those aspects 
not included in your program. (Mark an answer for each curriculum.)” 
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TABLE 14 CONTINUED 



Reading 


P 


N 


P 


N 


P 


N 


Do not teach this subject 


10 


16 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Work Recognition Skills 


50 


45 


5 


12 


0 


■> 


Phonetic Analysis 


44 


41 


14 


14 


4 


6 


Structural Analysis 


43 


29 


14 


26 


5 


8 


Context Clues 


35 


38 


9 


20 






Vocabulary Development 


48 


48 


10 


13 


1 


7 


Oral Reading 


44 


35 


15 


24 


1 


5 


General Comprehensive Skills 
Work-Study Skills (exam.: 


39 


39 


13 


19 


4 




use of reference material) 


17 


17 


1 T 


32 


10 


14 


Literary Interpretation 
Critical Reading (exam.:) 
making judgements based 


i: 


10 


20 


34 


13 


16 


on criteria) 

Creative Reading (exam.: 
reading and then drawing 
a picture based on the 


21 


21 


21 


26 


1 1 


14 


reading) 

Math 


19 


14 


21 


35 


12 


13 


Do not teach the subject 


29 


1 1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Vocabulary 


15 


23 


1 . 


25 


1 




Number Concepts 


23 


43 


7 


12 


1 


1 


Writing Numbers 


13 




0 


18 






Symbolsand Rules 


13 


29 




">2 


1 


1 


Verbal Problem Solving 


7 


25 


4 


20 


7 


8 


Equations 


6 


18 


5 


17 


4 


17 


Fundamental Operations 


8 


38 


1 


1 1 


0 


3 


Abstract Computations 


4 


7 


5 


22 


4 


23 



Language 



Do not teach this subject 


27 


16 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Writing 


19 


44 


8 


20 


3 


4 


Speaking 


26 


48 


7 


16 


2 


1 


Listening Skills 


28 


44 


7 


21 


7 


4 


Capitalization 


10 


29 


14 


21 


7 


4 


Punctuation 


17 


35 


13 


21 


5 


4 


Spelling 


15 


39 


12 


19 


4 


4 


English Usage 


17 


37 


14 


21 


1 


3 


Handwriting 


10 


28 


15 


31 


7 


3 



The above table is a presentation of both the Project and Non-Project Teachers, response to 
curriculum methods in the teaching of Reading, Mathematics and Language. The teachers’ responses to those 
aspects emphasized; very frequently; less frequently, but often; and not included in the program illustrates 
the emphasis placed on these curriculum methods by both the Project and Non-Project Teacher. It is most 
impressive to note the almost exact parallel between the Project and Non-Project Teacher in the uUlIzation 
of curricular methods in Reading. The emphasis and non-emphasis based on the various curricular 
methodologies are responded to numerically approximately the same in each instance by both the Project 
and Non-Project Teacher. 
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The greater luiniber of Project and Non-Project Teachers, who are involved in speciricalK' the teaching 
of Reading, arc evident in the responses given to these various categories. A limitation of the iiuniber of 
Project Teachers in the teaching of Mathematics may be illusory . however: proportionately, their responses 
arc again parallel to tho.se of the Non-Project Teachers. This particular phenomenon is again evident in the 
language segment of this table. 

While the purpose of the particular statements and responses provided in this particular (lucslion was 
not designed to illustrate (liat the majority oftlic Project Teachers tend to work in (he rcalnt of Reading, it 
is clearly illustrated by the numerical responses to the question which follows. 

TABLE l.S 

“What behavior would you require a student to display after he has read some given material or has 
been given some information by you? Place a mark in Column I for those behaviors you would most 
frequently require, and a mark in Column 2 for those behaviors you do not require in your program. Mark 
one an.swcr for each behavior for each of the subject areas Reading. Math. Language, and Science. Answer 
only to the subject you teach.” 

READING MATH LANGUAGE SCIENCE 

1 2 I 2 1 2 I 2 



KEY 


P 


N 


P 


N 


P 


N 


P 


N 


P 


N 


P 


N 


P 


N 


P 


N 


A 


48 


61 


9 


13 


14 


56 


0 


4 


21 


59 


1 




5 


46 


1 


8 


B 


48 


57 


0 


5 


15 


52 


0 


6 


21 


53 


1 


9 


8 


49 


0 


5 


C 


35 


31 


25 


19 


15 


34 


4 


23 


12 


37 


8 




6 


32 


0 


21 


D 


43 


51 


9 


13 


17 


52 


0 


9 




50 


9 


8 


6 


43 


I 


8 


E 


40 


40 


18 


20 


15 


47 


2 


10 


14 


39 


1 


19 


5 


35 


0 


16 


F 


31 


39 


19 


22 


12 


27 


2 


25 


16 


28 


2 


26 


6 


32 


0 


20 



KEY 



A. Restatement of the content in some form in order to indicate understanding. 

B. Explaining the meaning of the material or information. 

C. Extending the trends beyond the given date to determine implications for past or future situations. 

D. Using the information given in a particular and concrete situation. 

E. Breaking the material into its parts and determining relationships of the parts. 

F. Making judgements about the merit of the materials of information. 
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The above lahulalions present ilic opinions expressed by both Project and Non ‘Project Teachers 
regarding behavior they woidd require a student to display after he has given some material or inhirmaiion 
by the teacher. Again, the parallelism between the responses of both the Project and Non-Project Teachers 
is clearly evident. The emphasis area in the Title 1 Program siibjeet field is illustrated clearly in this instance 
by the Project Teachers' numerical responses to the diiTercnt categories. This particular chart illustrates 
that, methodologically, both the Project Teacher and the Non-Project Teacher tend to be striving for the 
same behaviors from the pupils. 

The responses made by both the Project and Non-Project Tcaelicrs to this specific question parallels 
those given by the respondents in the 1968-69 Evaluation Study 

TABLE 16 

“Please rank these educational objectives in the order of greatest to least emphasis. Mark in column 
one the object on which you place the greatest emphasis, in column two mark the objective on which you 



place the next greatest emphasis, and so forth 


marking the objective 


least emphasized 


in column six." 








1 






3 


4 




5 


b 




P 


N 


P 


N 


P N 


P N 


P 


N 1' 


N 


Knowledge of Facts 
Understanding Concepts 


18 


14 


9 


13 


14 8 


6 4 


6 


10 5 


0 


and/or Principles 


30 


41 


16 


15 


1 1 10 


5 6 


T 


8 5 


1 


Developing Skills 
Developing Reasoning 


45 


31 


16 


12 


6 14 


2 17 




7 1 




ability 


29 


31 


14 


19 


7 12 


4 9 


5 


0 1 


6 


Building Altitudes 
Application of Learning 


26 


35 


10 


14 


12 1 1 


4 5 


7 


12 4 


6 


to Practical Situa- 




















tions 


24 


32 


0 


16 


6 6 


10 1 1 


9 


1 1 4 


4 


The previous table 


is a 


presentation 


of the 


Project and 


Non-Projcct teachers’ 


ranking of 


the 



educational objectives on which they put the greatest emphasis and those objectives on which they pul the 
least emphasis. Assuming that these teachers indicated in Column I the objective on which they placed the 
greatest emphasis, a ranking of these would provide an indication (in Column I) of the objective on which 
they placed the greatest emphasis; a combine ranking of these would provide an indication of the emphasis 
that both the Project and Non-Project Teacher places on the indicated educational objectives. Based on this 
assumption, the table indicates that the Project Teachers place emphasis on these educational objectives in 
the following rank order: developing skills, understanding of concept and/or principles, developing 
reasoning ability, building attitudes, application of learning to practical situations, and knowledge of facts. 
The Non-Project Teacher emphasizes these objectives in the following rank order: understanding of concept 
and/or principle, building attitudes, application of learning to practical situations; and, equally the 
development of skills, the development of reasoning ability, and knowledge of facts. It is worth noting that 
both the Project and Non-Project Teachers rank as the least emphatic educational objective “the knowledge 
of facts'' of the educational objectives they emphasize most. 
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l’ilt\-tW() porcL'iU nl the Noii-Pmjcct 1 caclicrs Icit iluil their classes were siihstant iaily hampered b\' 
ililTereiiees and interests in ability of pupils, while 60 pereeiit of the Project Teachers felt that the pia^gresN 
{>r the class was no! substantially hampered by dilTercnees of interest and ability among pupils. 

Seventy-one percent of the Non-Project Teachers stated that discipline problems have not made the 
teaching Job particularly dilTicult this year, while 82 percent of the Project Teachers liad the same reaction. 

In response to the query: “Would you say that discipline problems are a major obstacle to learning in 
your elass?’\ 63.0 percent of the Non-Project Teachers and 82.8 percent ol‘ the Project Teachers .said ‘'no." 

The Non-Project Teachers stated that the most valuable pieces of equipment in their classroom were 
textbooks at student level (40 percent ), 24 percent said that audio-visual equipment was the next nuxst 
valuable, and 14 percent said that the Teacher Aide was of the most value to them. The Project Teacher 
indicated that, by a similar percentage (40 percent), the textbooks at student level were of most value to 
them, 30.4 percent indicated audio-visual equipment was next most valuable, followed in' (10.4 percent) 
the overhead projector. 

In response to the question: “What equipment do you feel would be of real value \o you if you had 
it?“, in rank order, the Non-Projeci Teacher indicated: Teacher Aide, audio-visual equipment, and none of 
these; textbooks at sludent level were of most value to tliem; 30.4 percent indicated audio-visual equipment 
was next most valuable, followed by (10.4 percent) tlic overhead projector. 

In response to the question; “What equipment do you feel would be of real value to you if you had 

it?’\ in rank order, the Non-Project Teachers indicated: Teacher Aide; audio-visual et|uipment: none of 

the.se; textbooks at student level; and overliead projectoi'. The Project Teacliers' responses (o the same 
question, in rank order, were: none of these ; Teacher Aide; audio-visual equipment; textbooks at student 
level; and overhead projector. 

The respondents’ answer to the above two que.stions would tend to indicate that textbooks at student 
level are ol great value to both the Project and Non-Project Teachers either as equipment possessed or 
desired. Audio-visual equipment and a Teacher Aide ranked high on the list of the equipment they would 
like to have. The high indication of “none of these” as a response to the list of equipment mentioned as 
pos,sible choices might tend to indicate that these teachers would see the need for some other type of 
equipment in their classroom to aid the learning process of the pupils. 

In response to the query: “How appropriate were the materials and curriculum available to you for 

u.se this year?”, tlirec of 8! Non-Project Teachers stated that it was completely inappropriate; while 30 said 

.somewhat appiaipriate; 26 iiigiily appropriate; 19 .somewliat inappropriate; and 4 were undecided. The 

/ 

Project Teachers’ responses to the same query, revealed that no respondent felt that it was completely 
inappropriate; 42 of 71 indicated it was highly appropriate; 20 somewhat appropriate; 7 somewhat 
inappropriate, and 2 were undecided. 

Ninety-one percent of the Non-Project Teachers felt that their classroom was a pleasant place in 
which to work and learn, and 82.2 percent of the Project Teachers gave the same response. 

In response to the query; “What do you feel could be done to make it a more pleasant place to work 
and learn?”: the Non-Project Teachers stated, in rank order: reduce class size; provide more teaching aid 
, and equipment; improve heating and ventilation; four of 95 respondents said decorate the room, and put up 

shades to darken the room. The Project Teachers’ responses to the same question, in rank order, were: 
improve heating and ventilation; reduce class size; provide more teaching aids and equipment; decorate the 
room; and five out of 87 respondents indicated that shades should be put up to darken the room. It is 
worth noting that while not in the same rank order, the three items mentioned most by both groups of 
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icaclicrs wore: the roductioii of class si/c, provision of more teacliiiiii aids and equij-Miient. and iinj'^ri'venieiu 
of heating and ventilation. 

Seventy o\' 83 Non-Project Teachers said that they had not participated in an in-service training 
progiani concerned with vocational guidance or occupational information for students, and 5^) of <S3 
indicated that they had not participated in any program to acquaint them with vocational training 
opportunities for students. A remarkably high number of Project Teachers indicated the same response as 
Non-Project Teachers to this query. Fifty of 68 had not participated in an in-service training program 
concerned with vocational guidance or occupational information, and 44 of 72 had not participated in any 
program to acquaint them with vocational training opportunities for students. 

In light of the educational potential indicated by many students and the increased need for realistic 
and meaningful vocational choices which tliese pupils must make, the above infomiat it)n would lend to 
indicate a very f)ressing need for the inclusion of vocational and occupational information and vocational 
training opportunity knowledge lor teachers, and both in-service and pre-service preparation programs. 
Further, these programs for teachers should include a correlation of the subject fields being taught and their 
relationship to occupations, as well as realistic approaches to vocational choices. 

TABLF 17 

“Please indicate how much of your class time you spend doing the following: (Mark one answer for 
each item.)’’ 



Little 

P 

Giving mild approval 

to student actions 4 

Giving strong approval 

encouraging students 1 

Asking questions 3 

Giving academic 

direction 3 

Listening to students 2 

Expanding, modifying 
or elaborating upon 
student ideas 5 

Giving mild disap- 
proval 9 

Giving strong disap- 
proval 23 



Some Much 



p 


N 


P 


N 


P 


N 


13 


26 


13 


17 


0 


19 


9 


7 




12 


21 


59 


20 


19 


14 


25 


39 


30 


1 1 


15 


12 


26 


26 


37 


5 


14 


17 


18 


34 


43 


23 


26 


13 


19 


10 


24 


22 


30 


10 


19 


1 


4 


7 


19 


4 


17 


3 


6 



N P N 

5 1 4 

1 I 2 

1 2 2 

2 0 0 

0 0 0 

1 4 7 

8 10 17 

20 8 11 



The above table depicts classroom activity on the part of the Project and Non-Project Teachers and it 
related to the pupils in the classroom It presents the teachers’ estimate of the amount of time they spend 
in engaging in the activities described. 

Scale of the table begins from little to some, to much; and the parallelism in the activity both the 
Project and Non-Project Teachers are evident. The teacher’s response to this question illustrates that both 
the Project and Non-Projeci Teacher indicate encouragement in pupil activity and a limitation in the 
amount of disapproval for the pupils during a classroom period. These particular activities on the part of 
the teacher arc more thoroughly described in Amidon and Flanders and Bellack.*^ 
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pciccnt *»! \\w \oi)-Piojcci Tc:ichcrs (71 of 8S) aiul ciulil \ -live pcKciil ol' ihc Prt'jcci 
Tc;id)L’is (40 of 47) said ihai llicy kiicwofihc j)icscncc ol' a Tcaclicr Aide in llicir huildiiig. 

Ill response lo cpieries regarding ihe availabiliiy of various equipnieni in (lie elassroonis. boili ilie 
Projeel and Non-Projcci Teachers indicaied lhai ihere was a relalively liiniied aniouni cd' etiuipmeni 
available h) iheni in ilic classroom bin iherc was ccjuipmciii available which lliey usclI in ihe buikling.Or 
llie e(|iiipmeni ilial was available in ihe building and which, ihey used, ihe Nondkojecl Teacher slaieil ihal 
ihe uiili/alion. in rank order, was: duplicalion maierials: spiril niasiersand niinieographs; inoi ion piclures*. 
overhead irans])arencies: copies of single pages iVom j'lrinied maierials; Iciiering for jxisiers and signs: 
phoiographic prinls and/or slides, duplicales of photographic slides. The Priijecl Teachers indicaied llie 
ntili/.aiion of e(|uipmeni in the following rank order; duplicalion maierial: spiril niasiersor mimeographs: 
copies of single pages from primed materials: overhead i ransparencies: mol ion piclures: lettering for posters 
and signs: photographic jirims and/or slides, and duplicates of pholograidiic slides. 

TABLb IS 

“What proportion of the pupils in your class have participated in Title ! Programs bn- the 
academically disadvantaged in the following subject areas during this academic year? (Mark one answer in 
each line)." 







None 


1 


1 - 1 oy; 


20-.".0':y 


40-boy; 


757. 


or more 




V 


N 




N 


P N 


p 


N 


P 


N 


Mathematics 


lb 


42 


7 


b 


3 4 


4 




8 


19 


Reading 


4 


21 


1 


20 


7 1 1 


4 


7 


31 


14 


Liinguagc 


1 1 






b 




b 


b 


12 


10 


Science 


20 


42 


4 




0 2 




I 




10 



The preceding table depicts the Project and Non-Projeci teachers' estimate of the number of jnipils 
involved in the Title ! Program for the academically disadvantaged in various subject areas. This table 
clearly illustrates that while the subject areas of Mathematics. Reading, Language and Science are 
adequately represented by the programs in the schools, the heaviest emphasis appears to be in the area of 
Reading and Language Arts. 

The table further indicates a predominance of the pupils related to the Project Teacher as being 
involved in the Title I Program, in contrast to those pupils indicated by the Non-Project Teachers. 

Two parallel questions were asked of both the Project and Non-Project Teachers, the answers to 
which reveal an interesting contrast. To the query, “Do your pupils in the Title I Program see them.seivcs as 
a select group receiving special attention?": 75 percent of the Non-Project Teachers indicated that their 
pupils did not see themselves as a select group, while 57 pcrccnl of the Project Teachers said they thought 
that the pupils saw themselves as a select group receiving special attention. The responses to the |-)arallel 
question, “Do you feel that this perception is helpful or a hinderancc?“, showed that 81 percent of the 
Non-Project Teachers felt that this was helpful, and 90 percent of the Project Teachers, also said that they 
fell ihe perception was helpful. The interesting contrast here is that the Non-Project Teachers felt that their 
pupils in the Title 1 Program did not sec themselves as a select group, while the Project Teachers felt that 
their pupils .see themselves as being a select group, and in both instances, the teachers felt that this 
perception was a help to the pupils in the Program. 



TIv: Nuii-Pmjeci Teachers indicated iliai in their opinion the major efreci o'' the Title I Prouiam in 
their classroom has. in rank order, provided enrichment from the cultural activities. imiMovcment in 
Reading, provision of teaching aids such as overhead projectors, and the improvement ol’ pupils' attitude 
toward school. Six of 84 respondents indicated that there has been no effect. The Project Teachers' 
respojises to the same question, in rank order, were: the improvement in Reading, enrichment from the 
cultural activities, improvement of pupil attitude toward school, provision of teaching aids such as (overhead 
projectors: and live of 80 respondents indicated that there has been no effect. 

In response to the query. “What do you feel would be a most important contribution Title 1 could 
make for you and your classroom?'', the Non-Project Teachers indicated, in rank order: to provide more 
individualized help to pupils; to provide materials, equipment and service: to provide more cultural 
enrichment; make available more Project Teachers: and to provide Teacher Aides: while the Project 
Teachers’ responses to the same query, in rank order were: provide more individualized help to pupils; 
make available more Project Teachers; provide more cultural enrichment : provide materials, equipment and 
service; and provide Teacher Aides. The similarity of the response by both groups of teachers is .significant . 
or more significance is the commonality of the responses of these teachers with those made by teachers in 
the 1968-69 Evaluation.^ 

A most interesting parallel in perception by the Project and Non-Project Teachers was revealed by the 
query regarding the citation of a procedure or practice introduced to the school by Title 1 that has been 
adopted as a practice or procedure in the classrooms in the school. Forty-two percent ol the Non-Project 
Teachers responded that they could cite such procedures and practices and 69.7 percent of the Project 
Teachers said they could cite such a practice or procedure. It is evident from this response that a number of 
the practices and procedures introduced to the school by the Title 1 Program have been adopted as a 
practice or procedure by classrooms within the school. 

In response to the query , “Do you think that the Title I Program Pupils have shown academic growth 
when compared with other pupils?": 18 of 75 Non-Project Teachers’ responses indicated definitely “yes;" 
51 of 75 indicated “yes" with reservation; and six said definitely“no." While the Project Teachers’ 
responses to the same query showed that 41 of 76 respondents stated definitely “yes;" 31 “yes" with 
reservation; and four of the 76 stated definitely “no," 

Given five items to select from as elements teachers would like to see incorporated into the next Title 
I Proposal, the Non-Project Teacher indicated in rank order; the expansion of the Program to include more 
pupils; more specialists (Project Teachers); the provision for more Teacher Aides; more books at children’s 
reading level; and more audio-visual equipment. The Project Teachers indicated, in their response to the 
same question, in rank order: more specialists (Project Teachers); expansion of the Program to include more 
pupils; provision for more Teacher Aides; more books at children’s reading level; and more audio-visual 
equipment. 

The similarity of the Non-Project Teachers’ and the Project Teachers’ responses to this question is 
marked. Their first two choices, while carrying a reversed juxtaposition, were the same. Their third, fourth 
and fiftli choices were identical. These responses were a shift from the rank order in which the respondents 
placed these items in the 1968-69 Evaluation.^ The responses of the teachers at that time placed the items 
in the following rank order: more specialists (Project Teachers); provision for more Teacher Aides; more 
audio-visual equipment; more books at children’s reading level; and expansion of the Program to include 
more pupils. These choices would tend to indicate that the teachers in both years reflect the value of the 
Project Teacher. The shift of positions of “inclusion of more pupils in the Program" from last place in 




1968-69 to the upper position could be inicrpretecl as indicating the teachers' refloctinn of the value of the 
Title j Program on the children. This hypothesis is underscored in the teachers' stated opinion that the Title 
I pupils have shown academic growth when compared with other pupils. 

A scries of questions were proposed to both groups of teachers to ascertain their knowledge of the 
Citi/en Advisory Groups in their schools. The teachers recognize the e.xislencc of the Advistiry Groups. 
Seventy-seven percent of the Non-Project Teachers indicated that did not meet with the group, while 76 
percent of the Project Teachers indicated they did meet with the Advisory group. In rank order, the 
Non-Project Teachers indicated that they felt the major purpose of the group was to impixwe school/ 
community relations; to obtain community involvement in Title I Programs; to provide for community 
involvement in guidance school programs; to plan and coordinate school activities and to “sell" Title I to 
tlie community (two respondents of 75 made the latter indication). Of the Project Teachers, in rank order, 
they felt that the purpose of the group was to provide community involvement and guidance in the .school 
program; to improve school/community relations; to obtain community involvement in the Title I Prtigram; 
to plan and coordinate school activities; and to “sell” Title 1 to the community (five respondents out of 80 
made this response). 

Both groups of teachers indicated by the parallelism of their responses, that they felt the major 
purpose of the Parent Advisory Group was that of community involvement in the Program. The same 
purpose was highlighted by the teachers in the 1968-69 Evaluation.’ ^ 

An excess of 90 percent of both Project and Non-Project Teachers indicated that they were aware of 
the meetings of Title I Personnel being held in their schools. Twenty-two percent of the Non-Project 
Teachers and 92 percent of the Project Teachers indicated that they attended these meetings. The 
respondents indicated their perception of the principal agenda items of the meetings. The Non-Project 
Teachers, in rank order, said the principle agenda items were: Program decisions; parental involvement; 
central office directives; school conditions; and budget; (17 percent indicated that they did not know what 
the principle agenda items were). The Project Teachers, in rank order, indicated Program decision; parental 
involvement; budget; central office directive; and school condition:; (five respondents said that they did not 
know what the principle agenda items were). Five Project Teachers stated that they did not attend the 
meetings of the Title I Personnel held in the school. 

The following question was constructed: 

TABLE 19 

“The items below are a teacher opinion form on various matters of teaching. There are no correct 
answers and no incorrect answers to those items. The purpose of the items is to gain information on beliefs, 
and to use this information in future teacher education or In-service Education Programs. Mark the first 
column if you liked or agreed with item; mark the second column if you dislike or disagree with the item. 
Mark the third column if uncertain. Mark only one space for each item.” 



Like or 
Agree 



Dislike 

or 

Disagree 



Not 

Sure 



P N 

Enlivening my lessons with 
stories, jokes or personal 

anecdotes 62 62 



N 



12 



N 



12 



14 



52 



63 



TABLE 19 CONT. 



Dislike 



Like or ur 

Agree Disagree 



Capturing the attention of 
my pupils to the point of 
where they are hanging onto 
my every word 


p 


N 


P 


N 


P 


N 


59 


48 


7 


16 


7 


17 


A pupil’s first need is for 
warmth and tenderness 


58 


56 


3 


12 


8 


15 


Being known as a colorful 
and stimulating teacher 


61 


67 


5 


5 


4 


8 


Making sure pupils show 
proper respect for their 
teacher 


64 


66 


4 


8 


5 


6 


A teacher should strive for 
a close, warm protective 
relationship with his pupils 


52 


56 


9 


18 


9 


9 


Having pupils confide in 
me as a parent 


40 


30 


4 


27 


12 


21 


Helping children with their 
personal problems 


61 


63 


14 


7 


7 


14 


Inviting pupils to question 
my decisions and express 
their own opinions 


57 


62 


3 


4 


5 


10 


Having a pupil bring in 
information which con- 
tradicts something which 
I said 


0 


61 


7 


9 


6 


15 


Permitting no infractions 
of discipline to go un- 
noticed 


35 


13 


17 


53 


9 


14 


Following specific and 

carefully organized lesson 
plans 


47 


28 


14 


39 


4 


12 


Children have to be kept 
in their place or they will 
take too many liberties 


21 


19 


21 


55 


8 


8 


Spending a considerable 
amount of time in group 
discussions 


46 


54 


11 


11 


8 


16 


Being appreciated by my 
students for my sense of 
humor 


41 


38 


10 


23 


11 


17 




53 



64 



TABLli 19 CONT. 



Dislike 







Like or 






or 




Not 








Agree 






Disagree 




Sure 




Letting students choose 


P 




N 


P 


N 


P 




N 


their own projects, topics 
for themes, etc. 


56 




62 


1 


6 


7 




13 


Watching children progress 


















quickly through reading 


















material 


45 




59 


6 


8 


9 




1 1 


Hearing children find flaws 


















in what 1 said 


53 




33 


7 


19 


11 




24 


Having my pupils do well on 


















a test that 1 made 


54 




62 


0 


6 


1 1 




7 


Running my class with a 


















firm hand 


20 




47 


11 


21 


7 




13 


Having the entire class do 


















the same tiling at the same 


















time 


8 




10 


40 


57 


16 




4 


Having pupils do over papers 


















that are not neat 


37 




43 


16 


18 


12 




14 


Letting the pupils make 


















their own decision about 


















classroom activities and 


















procedures 


34 




39 


14 


20 


16 




20 



The above table is a presentation of teachers’ opinions on various matters of teaching. These matters 
reflect opinions held by teachers regarding their relationship with the pupil in the classroom, and the 
perception of the function and role of the teacher in the classroom. Similar responses were solicited in the 
1968-69 Evaluation.^ ^ 

A comparison between a response in the 1968-69 Evaluation and the 1969-70 Evaluation reveals an 
interesting parallel. In the 1968-69 Evaluation, it was suggested that these data would be useful in 
structuring material for an in-service training program, and that this material would be useful to the 
students of educational theory and process as these responses from the practitioner are most revealing. 

The following construct was used to elicit information on educational goals or values: 



TABLE 20 

“The list below is a list of educational goals or values. There is no right or wrong way to complete this; 
it is a description of values which a number of educators believe to be importantgoalsof education. Please 
list your personal preference for these values by marking in Column 1 those values you think are most 
important, marking in Column 2 those you think are somewhat important, but not most important, and 
marking in Column 3 those you think are least important.” Mark one answer for each item used. 
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I 



o 

ERIC 



T:ib!c 20 (coin. ) 



Rank 

Order 

968-69 


p 


N 


P 


N 


P 


\ 


3 


Development of respect for the 
rights of others 


65 ( 1 ) 


80 ( 1 )* 


3 (9) 


1 (9) 


0 (4) 


1 (6) 


1 


Development of self- 
concept 


62 (2) 


lb (2) 


5 (8) 


5 (S) 


0(4) 


0 (9) 


-> 


Development of personal 
responsibilities for 
property and materials 


54 (3) 


64 (3 ) 


1 1 (6) 


17 (5) 


0 (4) 


1 (6) 


3 


Development of creativity 
and self-expansion 


S3 (5) 


63 (4) 


8 (7) 


13 (7) 


0 (4) 


1 (6) 


5 


Improvement of intellectual 
abilities 


54 (3) 


65 (5) 


12 (5) 


14 (6) 


0 (4) 


3 (4) 


7 


Development of good 
manners 


44 (6) 


48 (6) 


18(4) 


31 (4) 


0 (4) 


3 (4) 


6 


Development of physical 
and motor skills 


30(7) 


35 (7) 


28(1) 


36 ( 1 ) 


5 (2) 


I I (I ) 


8 


Development of obedience 


30(7) 


35 (7) 


28 (1) 


36(1) 


5 (2) 


11(1) 


9 


Development of vocational 
interests 


28 (9) 


42 (9) 


27(3) 


36 (8) 


6(1) 


4(3) 



*The responses arc in rank order of ‘'most important" choices made by the Project Teachers. The number 
in parenthesis after the Non^Project Teacher responses indicates the rank order of “most important". 

The above table is a presentation of a list of educational goals or values, while the presentation of the 
question to the teacher indicated that there was no wrong or right way to complete their responses as they 
are descriptive of values which a number of educators believe to be important goals of education; it is most 
interesting to note in the table that there is a consistency of responses to the statements from the teachers 
both in the 1968-69 and 1969-70 Evaluations, particularly those which the teachers have indicated as being 
values which they think are most important. 

The teachers who responded in the 1968-69 Evaluation, and the Project Teachers and Non-Project 
Teachers of 1969-70 indicated that they felt “the development of the respect for the right of others" 
should be one of the major ends or values which should be stressed, and second in rank order was “the 
development of self-concept” which was held to be, by both groups the second most important educational 
goal.*^ Editorial comment: this is one of the perceptions that was deemed a non-educational value and to 
be left out an an educational objective for the 1969-70 Title 1 Proposal by the N.J. State Department of 
Education. 

In the 1968-69 evaluation, teacher response indicated the development of obedience as being eighth 
in rank order while in the 1969-70 Evaluation both the Project and Non-Project Teachers indicated this as 
being seventh in rank order. 

The ninth rank item by the 1968-69 Teacher’s response was “the development of vocational 
interest.” The same goal was ranked ninth by the Project Teachers in 1969-70 Evaluation, and eighth by the 
Non-Project Teachers. In a time when there is a proliferation of vocational technical schools and a need for 
the involvement of youth in technological occupations to meet the demands of rapidly growing 
technological society it appears incongruous that the development of vocational interests is held as the least 
important of a series of values held by teachers. 
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This value jLidgcmciit may stem from llic lack nf icachcr exposure to information ahoui vocational 
guidance and occupational information as revealed by a question included in this study, when more than 
threeduLirths of the respondents in this evaluation said they had had no in-service or any program (implying 
college) which gave them this sort of information and orientation. 

The responses made by the teachers in the 1968-69 and the 1969-70 Evaluations belie the traditional 
perception of the teacher being the developer of obedience. The teacliers rate this suggested end as being of 
lesser value even to the point of giving it the higher ranking of “least important 
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PARENT QUESTIONN A1 RE/OPINIONN Al RE 

The Parent Questionnaire/Opinionnaires were distributed to 2,000 parents of pupils in Title I Schools 
in equal numbers for Project ard Non-Project identified parents; of the 2,000 Questionnaires sent out, 
1,381 were returned and were usable whieli is a 64 percent return; 86 percent of the respondents to this 
Questionnaire were female; 64 percent had not always lived in Newark; 7 percent had lived in Newark for 
less than two years, wliile 63 percent of those wlio had not always lived in Newark had lived in Newark for 
more than 10 years. 

Of 1,194 people who responded to the query, only 192 indicated that tiiey spoke a language other 
than English in their home. The languages indicated by the respondents (in rank order) were: Spanish, 
Italian, Portuguese, French, Polish and German (equally; some of the respondents indicated that they spoke 
a language other than those indicated above. 

Parallel questions were asked of the parents and pupils. These parallel questions in different 
Questionnaires queried the parent and the pupil as to who lived in the family home. The following table is 
summarization of the parental responses to these queries. The tables indicate that the responses of both the 
Project and Non-Project respondents show that approximately 39 percent of the homes reported a father as 
being present and that grandmothers were in greater proportion than grandfathers. The table also indicated 
that in the Non-Project homes, proportionately, there were more other adults than in the project homes. 
These responses also indicated that there were, proportionally, more female children in the home than male 
cliildren. 



‘‘Who lives in the family h 

Father 

Mother 

Grandfather 

Grandmother 

“How many other adults? 

Project 
Non-Project 
How many boys? 

Project 
Non -Project 

How many girls; 

Project 

Non-Project 



TABLE 21 
P 





427 




645 




24 




54 


None 


One 


446 


89 


172 


30 


446 


89 


173 


30 


102 


193 


37 


83 




■ 56 



N 





160 




246 




6 




20 


Two 


Three or More 


55 


36 


23 


17 


55 


36 


23 


17 


175 


198 


76 


76 



67 



Two responses parallel 


precisely tliosc responses to the same query 


given by ilie i 


children, as reponed 


in the Pupil Questionnaire/Opiniunnairc section. 












TABLE 22 








“Does Your family have? 


Yes 


No 


One 


T wo 


Three or More 


Television 












Project 


672 


5 


228 


246 


1 10 


Non-Project 


225 


5 


90 


101 


42 


Automobile 












Project 


337 


284 


261 


85 


21 


Non-Project 

Telephone 


131 


106 


119 


25 


5 


Project 


256 


91 


21 1 


21 1 


55 


Non-Project 
Magazines delivered 

by mail 


198 


53 


73 


81 


13 


Project 


331 


313 


81 


81 


112 


Non-Project 
Daily Newspaper 


1 19 


107 


31 


23 


43 


Project 


449 


202 


208 


100 


21 


Non-Project 

Dictionary 


159 


91 


41 


27 


7 


Project 


569 


83 


133 


129 


145 


Non-Project 

EncycJopedia(s) 


216 


31 


62 


51 


51 


Project 


435 


203 


113 


72 


147 


Non-Project 
Book Collection 


115 


90 


40 


22 


61 








How many volumes? 










5 


10 


15 20 or more 


Project 


350 


213 


40 


38 


63 244 


Non-Project 


123 


93 


12 


20 


23 86 


Similarly, a parallel question that 


was asked 


of the pupils was 


asked of the 


parent, as to what 



possessions the family has. These responses are presented, in total, in the previous table. The parental 
responses indicate that 99 percent of the Project Homes and 98 percent of the Non-Project Homes have 
television sets, slightly more than 54 percent of the Project and slightly more than 55 percent of the 
Non-Project Homes and 77.3 percent of the Non-Project and 51.4 percent of the Project Homes have 
magazines delivered by mail. Sixty-nine percent of the Project and 63.3 percent of the Non-Project Homes 
receive a daily newspaper. An equal percentage (87%) of the Project and Non-Project Homes report having a 
dictionary. Encyclopedias were reported in 68 percent of the Project and 56 percent of the Non-Project 
homes, the bulk of these being the multiple-volume sets. Slightly more than 62 percent of the Project and 
57 percent of the Non-Project Respondents reported having a book collection. The bulk of these book 
collections were reported as being from 15 to 20 or more volumes. 

An overwhelming number of parents in these responses indicated concern with the child’s educational 
future. More than 94 percent of the Project and more than 92 percent of the Non-Project Parents indicated 
that they had talked to their child about going to and finishing high school; 84.7 percent of the Project and 
80.4 percent of the Non-Project Parents indicated that they had talked to their children about going to 
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college, while 85.5 percent of the Project and 79.9 percent of the NoivProject Parents indicated that they 
had talked U) the children about what kind of Job they might hold when they grow up: 29.9 percent of the 
Project and 2.2 percent of the Non-Project indicated that they had discussed the future plans of the child 
with .someone from the school. The majority of the parents through their responses to a series of questions 
indicated that the family had participated in a series of family activities: 59.0 percent of the Project and 
5 1 .6 of the Non-Project indicated that they had taken the child to a zoo, museum or a similar place during 
the past year; 56 percent of the Project and 53 percent of the Non-Project indicated that they had taken 
the children to a restaurant where they sat down and were served: nearly 57 percent of the Project and 60 
percent of the Non-Project Parents reported going on a trip or a vacation away from home for more than a 
few days. 



TABLE 23 



‘ Does your child do any reading outside of school work that is concerned with:” 



P 



Reading Comic Books 472 

Church and/or Sunday School 441 

Reading newspaper, magazines 572 

Books 55 



Yes No 



N 


P 


N 


185 


109 


47 


178 


129 


46 


212 


52 


22 


225 


28 


8 



This table indicates the parents’ perception of the type of reading which the children do outside of 
that required by school-work. These responses indicate that the majority of the children of the respondents 
read. The printed matter in order of reported preference were books; newspapers and magazines; comic 
books; and church and/or Sunday school material. More than 96 percent of the Non-Project and 95 percent 
of the Project Parents report their children reading books. Nearly 89 percent of the Project Parents and 
87.1 percent of the Non-Project Parents reported that the children borrowed books from either the public 
or school library. Nearly 30 percent of the Project Parents and nearly 25 percent of the Non-Project Parents 
reported that their children belonged to such groups as Cub Scouts, Boy Scouts, Brownies, Girl Scouts, 
Bluebirds or Campfire Girls; and 22 percent of the Project Parents and 24 percent of the Non-Project Parents 
reported that their children took art, dancing, music, or singing lessons outside of school. Nearly 99 percent 
of the Project and 93.3 percent of the Non-Project Parents stated that they had read to or tried to teach 
their children the alphabet and to count before the child started the First Grade. These responses paralleled 
those responses of the Parental and Pupil Interview section of this report. 

The parental responses were clear in their concern that the child do well in school. Nearly a 2 to 1 
ratio resulted showing that parents were more concerned about the child’s progress in school than they 
were about the child’s behavior in school. 

Although 37.5 percent of the Project and 24 percent of the Non-Project Parents indicated that their 
child had a regular job after school, their responses were almost overwhelming in defining the job that the 
child had after school as regular chores at home. 

Parental responses for both groups of parents indicated that they thought that school for their child, 
in the main, was pleasant and easy. More than three-fourths (85.9%) of the Project Parents and (88.6%) of 
the Non-Project Parents reported that they thought their cliild really liked school. The parental perception 
of how well the child was doing in school parallels closely those judgements offered by the pupil and by the 
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teacher. According to the Project Parents’ responses: 25.3 percent thought the child was doing very well; 
47.7 percent, good but could do better; 21 .8 percent, average; and 5.6 percent lelt the child was not doing 
very well. The Non-Project Parents’ responses indicated that 32.9 percent felt ihe child was doing very well: 
44.6 percent, good but could do belter: 16.4 percent, average; and 6.1 percent lelt the child was not doing 
very well. The parental responses indicated that the parents were fully aware ol the presence ol the Title I 
Program in their child’s school (97 percent of the Project and 80 percent of the Non-Project); only .01 
percent of the Project and 18 percent of the Non-Project Parents stated that they did not know that the 
school had a Title I Program and nearly the same percentages were revealed concerning participation by 
their cliild in llie Title I Program. 



TABLE 24 

“What do you feel wa.s the purpose of the Title 1 Advisory Committee? (Make your first choice in column 
one, your second in column two and your third in column three.)” 



To improve school-community 
relations 

To plan and co-ordinate Title I 
activities 

To obtain community involvement 
in Title I Program 
To “sell” Title 1 to the community 
To provide for community involvement 
and guidance in school program 



1 


2 


515 


113 


175 


181 


1 14 


159 


37 


38 


130 


105 



3 


Total 


74 


702 


79 


435 


141 


414 


58 


133 


183 


418 



This table indicated what, in the parents’ judgement, was the purpose of the Title I Advisory 
Committee. 

According to the parents’ responses, their children participated (in decending rank order) in the 
following programs: cultural enrichment (E.E.E.); Reading; Language Arts; Mathematics and work study 
(equally); Science and bilingual (English-speaking) classes. Eighty-one percent of the respondents indicated 
that they knew the school had a Title I Advisory Committee and, of these respondents, 12 percent 

indicated that they were a member of an Advisory Committee. 

This table indicates the parental conception of what should be the purpose of the Advisory 

Committee. Examination of these two tables indicates clearly that the parental perception of v/hat was the 
purpose and what should be the purpose are identical in both first choice responses and total choice 
responses, and these purposes are, as follows, in rank order: To improve school/community relations; to 
plan and coordinate Title I activity; to provide for community and guidance in school programs; to “sell” 
Title I to the community. The very limited number of responses to the last rank purpose would indicate the 
low esteem that these respondents hold for this avowed purpose. Interestingly, this identical ranking was 
also given to this specific purpose by the Administrators on their Questionnaire/Opinionnaire.* 

*In the proliferating models on community involvement and participation in the schools, the Newark Title 
I experience would suggest a high level of meaningful community/school rapport with very desirable 
Program influence. ^Marilyn Gittell, “The Balance of Power and the Community School.” in Henry M. 
Levin, ed.. Community Control of Schools (Washington: Brookings Institution, 1970), pp. 1 15-137. 
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PUPIL QUESTIONNAIRE/OPINIONNAIRE 

Pupil Questionnaire/Opinionnaires were distributed to all Title I Schools. Random sampling 
techniques were used to secure a sample of pupils within the schools. To achieve this end two-thousand 
Questionnaire/Opinionnaires were distributed. Of these, 1,520 Questionnaire/Opinionnaires were returned 
(67 percent return) which are the substance of this section. The median age of the Project Pupils was ten 
years and for the Non-Project Pupils was eleven years which age-span the responses reflect. The median 
Grade was the Fifth and Sixth respectively. These pupils indicated that slightly more than 93 percent of 
both Project and Non-Project Pupils had not attended any other school than the one in which they were 
enrolled. Of those respondents who indicated that they had been enrolled in a school other than the one in 
which they were currently enrolled in, 18.2 percent of the Project and 28.3 percent ot the Nori'Project 
Pupils indicated that it had been a school outside of Newark. 

TABLE 25 

“What do you feel should be the purpose of the Title I Advisory Committee? (Make your first choice in the 
first column, your second in column two and your third in column three.)” 

1 2 3 Total 



To improve school-community 



relations 


516 


122 


77 


715 


To plan and co-ordinate Title 1 










activities 


164 


193 


89 


446 


To obtain community involvement 










in Title 1 Program 


108 


157 


140 


405 


To “sell” Title 1 to the community 
To provide for community involvement 


39 


35 


61 


135 


and guidance in school programs 


161 


97 


180 


430 




TABLE 26 








“Who lives with you at home?” “How many other adults (such as Uncles, Aunts, Cousins)?” 








1969-70 








P 




N 




Father 


477 




326 




Mother 


710 




484 




Grandfather 


33 




13 




Grandmother 


78 




44 




None 


464 




343 




1 


96 




38 




2 


53 




33 




Three or more 


40 




45 




How many brothers? 
None 


140 




117 




1 


198 




137 




2 


179 




108 




Three or more 


198 




107 




How many sisters? 
None 


132 




100 




1 


191 




118 




2 


170 




107 




Three or more 


195 




96 





The above table delineates those pupil replies to a series of questions which attempted to ascertain 
the make-up of the family home in which the pupil lived, Responses of the 1969-70 group of respondents 
parallel those responses provided by the respondents in the 1968-69 Evaluation Report.'*^ The pupil 
responses indicate that for both the Project and Non-Project Pupils 40 percent have indicated that a father 
is present in the home. Where grandparents are indicated, the grandmotliers outnumber the grandfathers by 
approximately 4 to I . 

The majority of these pupils, both Project and Non-Project (21.5 percent and 74.7 percent, 
respectively) indicated that not other adults lived in the family home. Where other adults are indicated the 
median number is one for both Project and Non-Project Families. 

Two questions attempted to ascertain the number of siblings in the family. In the case of the number 
of brothers, it was almost an equal distribution among the varying categories provided for the answers, with 
the median being two brothers for both the Project and Non-Project Pupils. The number of sisters indicated 
by these respondents (both Project and Non-Project) were again approximately equal among the varying 
categories that were provided for in answer. Again, the median number was approximately two sisters in 
both Project and Non-Project Family. 



TABLE 27 

“Does your family have?” 





Yes 


No 


1 


2 


Three or more 


Television: 


Project 


732 


6 


243 


283 


138 


Non-Project 


191 


5 


140 


175 


108 


Automobile: 


Project 


405 


296 


297 


83 


26 


Non-Project 


270 


179 


21 1 


61 


14 


Telephone: 


Project 


582 


132 


205 


251 


67 


Non-Project 


392 


73 


145 


166 


40 


Magazines delivered by mail: 


Project 


371 


361 


136 


71 


91 


Non -Project 


242 


234 


74 


46 


68 


Daily Newspaper: 


Project 


497 


227 


239 


91 


25 


Non-Project 


301 


164 


156 


48 


8 


Dictionary: 


Project 


574 


148 


188 


126 


128 


Non-Project 


406 


66 


119 


85 


87 


Encyclopedia: 


Project 


413 


303 


143 


42 


123 


Non-Project 


268 


198 


79 


22 


87 


Book Colie ction(s): 


Project 


415 


242 


56 


57 


— 


Non-Project 


243 


168 


34 


38 


— 



The preceding table is a presentation of responses on family possessions. This question parallels, in 
response in proportion of responses provided by the 1968-69 Evaluation group. Both the Project and 
Non-Project Responses indicated the possession of a television set by the same percentage (99.0 percent), 
42.0 percent of the Project Respondents and 39.9 percent of the Non-Project Respondents indicated that 
they did not possess an automobile. Telephones were present in the homes of 91.0 percent of the Project 
Respondents and in 84.0 percent of the Non-Project Respondents. 
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Miiga/incs were delivered by mail to the home of the Project and Non-Projeet Respondents by the 
same percentage (50.0 percent). Non-project respondents indicated that 74 percent of the homes received a 
daily newspaper, while 68 percent of the Project Respondents so indicated. It is interesting lo note that on 
a percentage basis 5 percent of the Project Respondents indicated that three or more newspapers were in 
the home, while only 2.7 percent of the Non-Project Respondents indicated three or more newspapers 
being in the home. The responses of the Non-Project Pupils indicated that 86 percent of the homes had a 
dictionary and that 79 percent of the Project Homes had dictionaries; responses of both the Project and 
Non-Project Pupils by a similar percentage (78 percent) indicated the possession of an encyclopedia in the 
home. These responses further indicated that the encyclopedias were essentially the multi-volume type; 63 
percent of the Project and 60 percent of the Non-Project Respondents indicated the possession of a book 
collection in the home. The preceding table represents the accessibility of varying kinds of media which are 
considered important for youth in education beyond that which normally occurs within the schools. The 
availability of books, reference materials and current sources of day-to-day information are considered 
essentials in the foundation of current American school practices. 

The respondents indicated that their parents had talked to them about going to high school. 
Approximately 69 percent of the Project and 76 percent of the Non-Project Respondents indicated that 
their father or mother had talked to them about going to high school. Ninety-five percent of the Project 
and 95.5 percent of the Non-Project Respondents indicated that they did want to finish high school. More 
than half of the Project and Non-Project Respondents indicated that their mother or father had talked to 
them about going to college; 79.3 percent of the Project and 65.5 percent of the Non-Project indicated in 
their responses that they thought they would like to go to college. 

The responses from both Project and Non-Project, by the same percentage (58.2 percent), stated that 
their parents discussed what type of job that they might hold as adults. Approximately 66 percent of the 
Project and 76 percent of the Non-Project Respondents indicated that their teachers or guidance counselors 
had never discussed job training opportunities with them.* 

A series of three questions were posed to the respondents to ascertain the degree of social and/or 
cultural activities conducted by the family outside the home during the past six months to a year; 70.1 
percent of the Project and 50.2 percent of the Non-Project Respondents indicated that they had gone to a 
zoo, a museum or a show with their parents in the past year; 53.6 percent of the Project and 48.5 percent 
of the Non-Project Respondents indicated that they had gone to a restaurant during the past six months; 
and 62 percent of all respondents indicated that they had gone with the family on a trip or a vacation away 
from home for more than a few days. 

These respondents indicated that outside of school work their preference for Reading was in rank 
order: books; newspapers and/or magazines; comic books; and literature relating to church or Sunday 
school. Eighty-six percent of all respondents indicated that they borrowed books from either the public or 
school library. The respondents indicated very limited membership in outside groups such as Cub Scouts, 
Boy Scouts, etc., (42% indicating such) with a 68 percent negative response and that art, dancing lessons, 
etc., outside of school were engaged in by but 24 percent of the respondents. 

Generally, respondents indicated that it would make their parents happy to hear that they v/ere doing 

*This finding, if correct, has a crucial significance and fits into comparative investigations which suggest the 
Newark experience as not atypical. Cf., Eleanor B. Leacock, Teaching and Learning in City Schools; A 
Comparative Study (New York: Basic Books, 1969). 
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well in school work and most unhappy to hear iliat llicy were misbehaving in school. While onl\‘ 30 percent 

of the respondents indicated that they had a regular job. after school. 69 percent indicated that they 

performed regular chores at home. 

Pupils indicated in rank order that they felt that school was easy; pleasant: hard: unpleasant. 01 1 .410 
respondents, 1,015 indicated that they really like school. In response to a query '"Do you think you 

misbehave in school,’’ respondents indicated in rank order the following responses: sometimes: once in a 

while; no; and yes. 

In response to the question "‘how well does your teacher think you are doing in school." 45 percent 
indicated that they were doing well but could do better; 28 percent indicated very well: 20 percent 
indicated average; and 6 percent not very well. Ninety-two percent of the respondents indicated that they 
thought that their teacher thought they could do better in their school work. 



TABLE 28 

“What do you like least about school; (Mark your first choice in column one, your second choice in column 
two, your third choice in column three).” 





1 






2 




3 






P 


N 


P 




N 


P 


N 


Nothing 


184 


117 


38 




20 


117 


82 


Reading 


91 


52 


57 




46 


89 


43 


Math 


119 


94 


90 




53 


91 


42 


Science 


99 


68 


97 




55 


85 


76 


My Teacher 


39 


17 


24 




20 


83 


49 


Trips 


34 


25 


24 




15 


78 


37 


Everything 


31 


31 


26 




11 


55 


24 


Language arts 


59 


41 


98 




43 


79 


57 


Writing stories 


84 


48 


95 




70 


113 


75 


Cultural activities 


24 


25 


36 




37 


75 


34 


Physical education 


46 


41 


50 




30 


82 


40 


Social Studies 


81 


49 


85 




61 


99 


82 



The previous table is the presentation of ihe respondents’ selection of those items presented to them 
which they like the least about school. For the Project Pupils the first choice ranking was: nothing; 
Mathematics; Science; Reading and writing. The teacher was selected as nine of twelve possible a’.swers. 
The twelfth listing was cultural activities. When one considers the total choices made by the Project Pupils, 
their choice would range in the following order: Science; nothing; Mathematics; writing stories; in this 
instance the teacher retained the same rank of ninth of twelve. Everything was ranked twelve in total 
choices. For the Non-Project Pupils the first choice ranking was; nothing;Mathematics; Science; Reading; 
Social Studies; with the teacher being ranked as eleven of twelve. The total choices for the Non-Project 
Pupils indicated a ranking of nothing; Mathematics; Science; writing stories. The teacher ranked ten of 
twelve possible choices. 

TABLE 29 

“What do you like most about school? (Mark your first choice in column one, your second choice in 
column two, your tliird choice in column three.)” 
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TABLE 29 (com.) 





p 


1 

N 


p 


9 

N 


p 


' N 


Nothing 


20 


5 


18 


8 


45 


33 


Reading 


168 


97 


103 


61 


88 


66 


Math 


137 


92 


74 


70 


87 


66 


Science 


63 


36 


82 


42 


82 


58 


My Teacher 


168 


98 


107 


65 


86 


86 


Trips 


174 


91 


99 


71 


122 


84 


Everything 


109 


64 


38 


21 


56 


51 


Language arts 


68 


62 


83 


47 


80 


50 


Writing stories 


42 


32 


64 


32 


70 


41 


Cultural activities 


73 


45 


65 


46 


64 


40 


Physical Education 


114 


92 


93 


78 


93 


80 


Social Studies 


66 


38 


55 


37 


76 


52 


The above table presents the 


students’ 


choices of what they liked most about school. 


. The Project 


Pupils first ranking was: 


my teacher 


; Reading; trips; and Mathematics nothing was 


ranked twelfth. The total 



choice by the Project Pupils, in rank order listing was: trips; my teacher; Reading; Physical Education; 
Mathematics; with “nothing” again ranked twelfth. 

For the Non-Project Pupils first choice rankings of what they liked most about school were: my 
teacher; Reading; Mathematics; Physical Education and trips; with “nothing” ranked twelfth. In total 
choices, the Non-Project Pupils rankings were: Physical Education; my teacher; trips; Mathematics; Reading 
with “nothing” in twelfth rank. 

The pupils responses to these two questions indicated some ambivalence regarding academic areas, 
but there seemed to be no doubt of the pupils’ attitude towards their teacher. 

In response to the question, “How well do you think you are doing in school?” 50.5 percent of the 
Project and 46.7 percent of the Non-Project Students felt they were doing well but could do better; 22.9 
percent of the Project and 28.7 percent of the Non-Project thought they were doing well; 17.4 percent of 
the Project and 21 percent of the Non-Project felt they were doing average; 9.2 percent of the Project and 
54 percent of the Non-Project felt they were doing average; 9.2 percent of the Project and 5.4 percent of 
the Non-Project Pupils felt they were not doing very well. The responses to a parallel question “Do you 
tliink you could do any better in your school work?” showed that 92.6 percent of the Project and 86 
percent of the Non-Project felt that they could do better. The pupil responses to this question parallel 
precisely their perception of what the teacher thought about their progress in the school. 

Physical, dental and eye examinations during the current year were reported by 61 .5% of the Project 
Pupils and by 54.3% of the Non-Project Pupils. Approximately 45 percent of the Project and 40 percent of 
the Non-Project indicated that this examination was done at the school. 

Pupil responses for both the Project and Non-Project Pupils indicated very clearly that they were 
aware of the special Title I Program existing in their schools. A ranking of the programs within which the 
pupils participate according to their responses, were as follows: cultural enrichment; Reading; Language 
Arts; Mathematics; Work Study ; Science; and bi-lingual orientations/instructions. 

Attendance at summer school was reported by but 2.6 percent of the Project and 1.3 percent of the 
Non-Project respondents for last summer; and 2.2 percent of the Project and 2.9 percent of the Non-Project 
indicated that they had gone to a camp last summer. Of those who had indicated that they had gone to a 
camp in the summer, 41 .6 percent of the Project and 38 percent of the Non-Project indicated that it was a 
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day camp which they had attended last summer. 

While only 17 percent of the Project Respondents and 15 percent of the Non*Project Respondents 
indicated that they spoke a language other than English at home, the languages which were spoken in the 
home, in rank order by the Project Pupils, were as follows: Spanish; none of those noted, Portugese; Italian; 
French; German, and Polish; and for the Non-Project Pupils the ranking of languages spoken at home were 
as follows: none of those noted;Spanish, Portuguese; French; and Italian; Polish; and German. 

The most popular trip made by these pupils, according to their responses, was to a museum. As part 
of their classroom work, 31.3 percent of the Project and 24.6 percent of the Non-Project Pupils report 
taking trips. 

STUDENT TEACHER ANSWERED QUESTIONNAIRE/OPINIONNAIRE 

A Questionnaire/Opinionnaire was designed and distributed to teachers in an effort to gain 
perceptions about pupils by teachers. Teachers were asked to complete this Questionnaire for the students 
to whom they distributed the Pupil Questionnaire. 

These Questionnaires were distributed to Title I Schools and the teachers’ responses were made on 
both Project and Non-Project Students. Two thousand Questionnaire/Opinionnaires were distributed; 1 ,406 
Questionnaire/Opinionnaires were returned and were used (a 70% return) for the analysis which follows. 

The majority of the responses made by teachers were on pupils in Grades Tliree through Seven; 
responses were made on approximately 100 more females than males in each category, Project, 
Non-Project. These responses reflect the opinions of 303 female and 224 male Project Pupils, and 469 
female and 344 male Non-Project Pupils. 

The teachers’ responses indicated that the majority of pupil absences were up to ten days for the 
school year at the time that the responses were made with an overwhelming number of teachers indicating 
that, to their knowledge, these absences were due to illness. 

According to these teacher respondents, there would appear to be a limited amount of school 
changing among those pupils for whom they had responded. Attendance in the other schools is illustrated 
in the following table. 



TABLE 30 

‘"Has this pupil attended any school other than this one since the beginning of the 1968-69 year?” 



P 



N 



No 529 

Yes, one other school 32 

Yes, but I do not know how 

many others 1 

Yes, two other schools 0 

Yes, three other schools 0 



736 

73 

6 

0 

1 



A great number of pupils about whom the teachers had responded had had some form of a Pre-First 



Grade experience, either in Kindergarten or Pre-School Programs. The minority of this experience was in 



Kindergarten, This is illustrated in the following table. 
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TABLE 3 1 

“Which of the following school experiences did this pupil have before entering the First Grade?" 





p 


N 


None 


79 


85 


Do not know 


136 


175 


Kindergarten 


315 


494 


Pre-School Programs 


46 


89 



The teachers were queried as to the national minority group composition of the pupils in their 
classrooms. Their responses indicated that the largest minority group was black. The larger Spanish-surname 
group was Puerto Rican. The response of the teachers to this question is illustrated in the following table. 

TABLE 32 

“Does this pupil belong to any of these national minority groups?” 

P N 



Yes, Spanish surname of; 



Cuban descent 


8 


8 


Mexican descent 


0 


6 


Puerto Rican 


41 


42 


Spanish descent 


12 


13 


Yes, American Indian 


3 


6 


Yes, Negro 


432 


597 


Yes, Oriental 


3 


3 


None of these 


66 


147 


The national minority grouping was reflected in the responses made by the teachers to a query about 


a language other than English as being the primary language of the pupil’s home, Spanish was the primary 


language other than that which was presented in 


the Questionnaire as the basic language in the pupil’s 


home, Portugese and Italian were 


among the more 


frequently mentioned of those which were listed for the 


respondents on the Questionnaire, 


The primary language other than English which is utilized in the pupil’s 


home is illustrated in the following table. 






TABLE 33 


“What language other than English 


is the primary language of this pupil’s home?” 




P 


N 


Spanish 


62 


58 


French 


1 


1 


Polish 


0 


0 


Portuguese 


6 


19 


Italian 


11 


8 


German 


1 


2 


None of these 


25 


41 



The teachers were asked to give their perception of the pupil’s parental employment. The responses 
indicated that 3.3 percent of the Project Fathers were unemployed. Their responses also indicated that 20.4 
percent of the Non-Project and 25 percent of the Project Pupils’ homes were fatherless. Teachers’ responses 
indicated that 68 percent of the Non-Project and 57 percent of the Project Fathers were working full-time. 
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hmplnymeiu siauis nf the pupils' mothers was also queries and the teachers' responses indicated that 
43 percent of the Non-Project and 49 percent of the Project Mothers were not working. In addition, the 
responses indicated that 39 percent of the Non-Project and 31 percent of the Project Pupils' Mothers' were 
working full-time. These responses arc illustrated in the two following tables which depic* the teachers' 
responses to father and mother employment, respectively. 



TABLE 34 

‘1s this pupil’s father employed?” 





p 


N 


No. 


I6 


2l 


Yes. part-time, seasonal or day work 


55 


49 


Father deceased/no father in the home 


1 02 


1 30 


Yes, full-time steady work 


233 


435 


Total 


406 


635 



TABLE 35 

* “Is this pupil’s mother employed?” 





p 


N 


No. 


1 99 


268 


Yes, part-time. 


66 


9I 


Mother deceased/ no mother in the home 


n 


I2 


Yes, full-time. 


1 24 


244 


Total 


400 


615 



TABLE 36 

“What is the educational level of the pupil’s father?” 





1 968-69 


N 


Little or no education 


7 


lO 


Probably less than 8th grade 


27 


27 


Probably completed 8th grade 


63 


49 


Probably some high school 


55 


89 


Probably completed high school 


52 


1 62 


Probably some post high school 
training or college 


28 


28 


Probably completed college 


5 


lO 


Don’t know 


NA 


432 




1 969-70 



P 


Totals 


n 


21 


39 


66 


38 


87 


48 


137 


67 


229 


16 


44 


4 


14 


423 


855 



67 



78 



TABLE 37 



'‘What is the educational level of the pupil’s mother?" 

1968-69 1^69-70 





Total 


Non-Project 


Project 


Total 


Little or no education 


18 


7 


9 


16 


Probably less than 8th grade 


31 


28 


41 


69 


Probably completed 8th grade 


42 


V 41 


39 


80 


Probably some high school 


65 


123 


85 


208 


Probably completed high school 


64 


221 


88 


309 


Probably some post high school 










tra' ling or college 


124 


37 


16 


53 


Probably completed college 


6 


9 


12 


21 


Don’t know 


NA 


350 


279 


627 



The preceding tables illustrate the teachers’ perception of the educational level of the pupil's father 
and mother, respectively. On each table the results of the 1968-69 Evaluation responses to the same 
Questionnaire are included. The juxtaposition of the responses of the teachers in 1968-69 with the 
responses of the teachers in 1969-70 provides a comparison of the teachers’ perception of the educational 
level of the pupils’ parents. Wliile the 1969-70 responses are numerically larger, the proportions are virtually 
the same as in the 1968-69 Evaluation. The majority of the teachers felt that the pupils’ parents had had 
either some high school or had probably completed high school. The larger proportion of the mothers were 
indicated as having completed high school and had probably taken some post high school training unlike 
the fathers. 

These teachers indicate in their responses that the school sending district would be best described as 
either residential and commercial or residential and industrial, in contrast to primarily residential. 

Teachers responses indicated that they felt that 48 percent of the Project and 40 percent of the 
Non-Project Pupils were living in an area that would be best described as run-down, multi-family dwellings. 

Fifty-five percent of the Project and 27 percent of the Non-Project Pupils, according to the teachers’ 
estimate of the pupils’ present attitude, would probably graduate from high school. Further, considering 
pupils’ present attitudes, the teachers felt that 20 percent of the Project and 55 percent of the Non-Project 
Pupils would probably enter college. In a parallel question the teachers were asked to estimate, considering 
the pupils’ ability, how fast the pupil might go in school. The teachers’ responses indicated that they felt 
that 49 percent of the Non-Project and 27 percent of the Project Pupils would probably graduate from high 
school. The teacher responses indicated that they felt that of these pupils, 31 percent of the Project and 67 
percent of the Non-Project, would probably enter college. 

The teachers were asked to make an estimate of the parents’ aspirations for the pupils. These 
responses are depicted in the following table. The teachers responses clearly indicate that parents arc 
concerned about their children. The teachers’ responses indicated that only 0.3 percent of the Non-Project 
and 0.6 percent of the Project Staff were not concerned with a child’s educational achievement. In contrast, 
27 percent of the Project and 42 percent of the Non-Project Parents, the teachers felt, wanted their children 
to be among the best in class. 
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TABLE 38 

“In your opinion, which of the following statemenis best describes the educational aspirations which this 
pupils parents hold for him?” 





p 


N 


They are not concerned with their child’s 
educational achievement 


34 


31 


They want him to be above average 


115 


213 


They want him to pass this grade 


159 


107 


They want him to be the best in his class 


116 


352 


They want him to be about average 


144 


121 


Totals 


568 


824 



The teachers were questioned as to the amount of communication between themselves and the pupil’s 
parent. More than 95 percent of the teachers indicated that the pupils’ parents had not failed to 
communicate with them about the pupils’ progress or behavior problems when they requested such 
communication with the parents. Response to the question “What kind of communication have you had 
with the parent of this pupil?” showed that the majority of the teachers indicated (for both project and 
non-project pupils) that the greatest amount of communication took place at group meetings at the school. 
The kind and orientation of the communication with parents is illustrated on the following table. 



TABLE 39 

“What kind of communications have you had with a parent of this pupil?” 





p 


N 


No communication 


168 


203 


Academic progress which I initiated 


159 


189 


Behavior which I initiated 


98 


115 


Academic progress parent initiated 


87 


164 


Behavior parent initiated 


45 


75 


Discussion of pupil’s progress or behavior 
with parent at a meeting of a parent-teacher 
organization or at a school open house. 


152 


312 



The teachers were asked to indicate, for the next school year their suggestion for the reading level 
material which they might recommend for the Title I Pupil with responses illustrated in the subjoined table. 
The table is most revealing when one notices that these teachers would recommend material that is a grade 
level above in difficulty for 24 percent of the Non-Project Pupils and for only 5 percent of the Project 
Pupils. They would recommend for 19 percent of the Non-Project and for 5 percent of the Project Pupils 
material that is a half grade level above in difficulty. The teachers would recommend for 32 percent of the 
Non-Project Pupils and for 15 percent of the Project Pupils material that is at grade level in difficulty. The 
teachers would recommend for 27 percent of the Project Pupils and for 16 percent of the Non-Project 
Pupils material that is a grade below in difficulty and half a grade below in difficulty for 85 percent of the 
Non-Project and 1 1 percent of the Project Pupils. 
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TABLE 40 

“Looking ahead, to the next school year, for this pupil, which level of reading material will 
be the most appropriate for him?’ 





p 


N 


Material that is a grade level above in 






difficulty 


42 


186 


Material that is a half grade level above in 






difficulty 


43 


144 


Material that is at grade level in difficulty 


121 


249 


Material that is a half grade level below in 






difficulty 


85 


65 


Material that is a grade level below in 






difficulty 


214 


121 


Totals 


805 


765 



The teachers responses indicated that, in rank order, the basis of placing pupils in special programs in 
Title I were: teacher referral; standarized test; and pupil grades. 

The teachers were asked to provide their perceptions of pupil classroom behavior and interest in 
academic activities. Of 118 responses, only 23 pupils were indicated as showing total disinterest in academic 
activities while 47.5% (561), by teacher responses, demonstrated high interest. The teacher responses 
indicated that 13 of 1,015 pupils spend no time doing academic work wiiile 77.6% (788) spend 75% or 
more of their time in disruptive behavior, and 49.4% (431) spent none of their time in disruptive behavior; 
299 (34%) spent 1%-10% of their time in disruptive behavior. 

These teachers were asked to rate each pupil on series of statements which related to the pupils 
academic performance and behavior since the beginning of the school year. For comparative purposes, the 
responses made by the teachers in the 1968-69 Evaluation to the same questions have been incorporated in 
the table that follows. 

While the number of responses for 1969-70 are much larger than those of the 1968-69 Evaluation, the 
proportions remain consistent. A greater number of the teachers, according to their responses, could not 
discern much change in the pupils. The table does reveal a paucity of responses indicating changes for the 
worst, and significant changes for the better. The area of communication appears to be an area in which the 
teachers have noted greater improvement. 



TABLE 41 

“Please indicate below the change in this pupil’s performance and behaviour since the beginning of the 
school year. Rate this pupil on each item, taking into consideration how he performed at the beginning of 
the school year and how he performs now.” 
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TABLE 41 (cont.) 







Large Change 




Some Change 




No Apparent 




Some Change 




Large Humge 






for the belter 




for the better 




change 




for the worst 




lor the worst 




1968-69 1969-70 


1968-69 1969-70 1 


968-69 1969-70 




1968-69 1969-70 




Care in handling 






















school property 


50 


180 


43 


435 


78 


708 


4 


21 


10 


3 


Responsibility 






















completing assign- 






















ments 


56 


251 


49 


562 


68 


477 


5 


63 


14 


3 


Attentiveness in 






















class 


43 


214 


61 


568 


59 


474 


10 


75 


12 


9 


Creativity 


39 


142 


55 


445 


80 


724 


6 


23 


13 


4 


Relationships 






















with adults 


52 


152 


60 


409 


62 


658 


9 


20 


12 


5 


Relationships with 






















other pupils 


46 


178 


57 


529 


72 


595 


10 


42 


9 


6 


Amount of disruptive 






















behaviour 


41 


172 


31 


329 


88 


712 


17 


64 


12 


10 


Understanding oral 






















instructions 


58 


186 


61 


624 


51 


325 


6 


20 


15 


3 


Understanding writ- 






















ten instructions 


56 


183 


64 


573 


53 


567 


5 


20 


15 


2 


Accuracy in self- 






















evaluation 


45 


119 


58 


524 


73 


652 


6 


23 


10 


2 


Self-concept 


55 


182 


61 


554 


64 


570 


6 


20 


8 


2 


Dress Habits 


41 


169 


46 


358 


93 


798 


3 


15 


13 


2 


Anxiety 


30 


118 


42 


316 


102 


854 


7 


35 


9 


5 


Liking his teacher 


35 


229 


49 


511 


72 


569 


2 


25 


33 


3 


Independence 


56 


223 


45 


613 


62 


475 


5 


28 


36 


1 



ADMINISTRATOR QUESTIONNAIRE/OPINIONNAIRE 

The following section of the evaluation presents the responses made by 57 of 63 Principals who were 
sent the Administrator Qucstionnaire/Opinionnaire and 55 of 63 Project Coordinators who were also sent 
the Administrator Questionnaire/Opinionnaires (88.8 percent return). 

The Principal and Project Coordinator in each Title I School were sent the specially prepared 
Administrator Questionnaire/Opinionnaire. This instrument was designed to elicit responses pertinent to 
the administrative aspect of the Title I Program and of normal school operation. The same basic instrument 
was used to obtain the perception of the administrative aspects of the individual school situations. 

In the text, cross references are made to the responses of the Principal and the Project Coordinator to 
common items as well as to responses made in the 1968-69 Evaluation. This procedure provided an 
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opportunity to correlate perceptions held by these Administrators regarding similar concepts. 

The following tables are a presentation of the responses of the Principals and Project Coordinators 
regarding the changes in enrollment in the schools from October, 1969, to the time of the response 
(January 1970). 

The greatest number of pupils reported to have been enrolled was in an elementary school. A 
Principal reported 856 pupils as being enrolled and an elementary Project Coordinator reported 978 pupils, 
respectively. On the secondary level, 234 pupils were reported by both classification of respondents as 
being the largest number transferred or withdrawn. The Principal and Project Coordinator reported, 
respectively, six and eight as being the smallest number of pupils transferred or withdrawn. The averages for 
these respondents is presented on the table. 



TABLE 42 

“How Many Pupils Enrolled In This School After The School Year Began?” (October 1 , 1969 To The Present)” 





Principal 




Project Coordinator 


Total 


Elementary 


Secondary 


Elementary 


Secondary 


Number 


4314 


1,470 


3,465 


1,443 


Total 


Respondents 


35 


12 


32 


12 


Average 


123.25 


122.5 


108.28 


120.25 



In an effort to develop a perception of the dropout rate in the Title I Schools, particularly in 
secondary schools, the respondents were asked to indicate the number of withdrawals that would be 
classified as dropouts. Twelve Principals of secondary and special schools included in the study who 
responded stated the largest number was 54 while three indicated none would be so classified. The same 
number (54) was reported as a high by a Project Coordinator respondent and four reported that none 
would be so classified. 



TABLE 43 

“How Many Pupils Withdrew Or Transferred From This School After The School Year Began? (October 1 , 
1969 To The Present)” 





Principal 




Project Coordinator 




Elementary 


Secondary 


Elementary 


Secondary 


Total Number 


3,270 


1,007 


3,403 


757 


Total 


Respondents 


39 


10 


38 


11 


Average 


83.8 


100.7 


89.55 


68.81 



The same number (54) was reported as a high by a Project Coordinator respondent and four reported that 
none would be so classified. 

The total dropouts reported by the Principals (165) and by the Project Coordinators (1 12) might be 
related to the total City dropouts of 914 for the period of July 1, 1968 to June 30, 1969.*^ The City 
dropout number has been declining during the past few years. The average monthly dropout rate as 
reported for 1968-1969 period is approximately 76 per month while that of the Principal respondents 
included in this study was approximately 55 per month for the Title I Secondary schools. 

In response to the query “What grade did the change in school enrollment seem to be most 
frequent?”, the Project Coordinators indicated First, Third and the Special Schools: while the Principals 
indicated First, Third, Seventh, and the special schools as the grade levels in which the most frequent 
change in enrollment took place. 

The responses of the Project Coordinators and the Principals indicated that the representation of all 
grades were manifest in the responses and that the special schools were clearly defined as being part of the 
sampling. 

The majority of the buildings housing the programs surveyed were 60 or more years of age. The next 
most frequently indicated category-age was 50 to 60 years. The responses would indicate a pattern of 
construction in Newark. The majority of the buildings were 50 or more years old; the responses indicated a 
limited amount of construction prior to five decades ago, virtually none two to three decades ago, with 
construction taking an upswing approximately 10 years ago. 

Approximately 45 percent (23) of the Project Coordinators were male, and 28 (55 percent) were 
female; their median age was in the 44 to 49 age bracket. 

Slightly more than 4 percent of the Project Coordinators served also as the Principal of the school 
[(data indicate that these combinations occur in non-public schools; 72 percent (36) of the Principals were 
male and 14 (28 percent) were female. Their median age was in the fifty-four age bracket.] 

While 15.4 percent of the Project Coordinators live in the school attendance area; 36.7 percent live in 
the City of Newark. 

Approximately 88,5 percent of the Project Coordinators had 10 or more years of full time teaching 
experience. In addition 42 of 51 indicated that they had had 10 or more years experience in teaching in the 
City of Newark. Among the Principals 96 percent indicated that they had 10 or more years experience of 
teaching, and 48 to 51 indicated they had had 10 or more years experience of teaching in the City of 
Newark. 

TABLE 44 

“Many Withdrawals Would Be Classified As Dropouts?” 

Principal Project Coordinator 

Secondary Secondary 



Total Number 


165 


117 


Total Respondents 


12 


11 


Average 


13.75 


10.63 



The preceding table depicts the responses of the Project Coordinator and the Principal to the question 
as indicated. It is interesting to note that these responses came from personnel working in the same school. 
The responses indicate a basic difference in perception of the area served by the school. 

While 73.9 percent of the Principals indicated that the Pupils were organized for instruction on the 
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regular instructional program in the school by grade, 71 percent of the Project Coordinators so indicated. 
Approximately 20 percent of both indicated that there were some non-graded class instructional programs 
in their school. Both the Project Coordinators’ and the Principals’ responses indicated that there was a 
nearly equal division between the grouping of pupils and the regular instructional program as either 
homogeneous or heterogenous. 

Both the Principals and Project Coordinators indicated that pupils'’ grades, teacher referrals, and 
special needs were very frequently used in placing pupils in classes for the regular instructional program in 
the schools. Both groups felt that the method used was the best for the pupils, but 55. .3 percent of the 
Project Coordinators and 61 .2 percent of the Principals indicated that they felt there might be a better way 
of placing pupils in classes in various levels of the regular instructional program. 

Both the Project Coordinators and Principals indicated the approximate size of the building as being 
one containing 30 but less than 50 regular size classrooms, and that there were either two or three large 
instructional rooms (rooms designed for use by 60 or more students) not counting auditoriums and 
cafeterias. 

Only two of 51 Project Coordinators indicated that they had had one year or less teaclung in this 
school. The median was at least six but less than 10 years of teaching in this school. The median for the 
number of years including the present that they have held their current position was more than one but less 
than three. The Principals indicated that their median years of teaching in this school was at least three 
years but less than six and this same median was indicated as the number of years that they had held their 
present position. 

Thirty -four percent of the Project Coordinators are Black and 66 percent are not members of any 
national minority group; 89.9 percent of the Principals indicated that they were not members of any 
national minority group, while 4.1 percent of the Principals indicated they were Black. 

While the median number of days indicated by the Project Coordinators for absence from the school 
for any reason, was one to four days, the median (and 57 percent) of absence indicated by the Principal was 
no days absent. 



TABLE 45 

“Which of the following best describes the neighborhood or attendance area served by this school?” 





PC* 


p** 


Primarily residential, single family homes 


(4)0 


(3)15 


Primarily residential, multiple family homes 


(3)11 


(2)17 


Industrial and residential 


(2)18 


(1)25 


Commercial and residential 


(1)24 


(4)4 



TABLE 46 

“Indicate the number of the following types of professional staff members available to pupils in the school.” 
“Make no mark for none:” 

7480 



TABLE 46 (com.) 



More than 

LessihanlO 10-20 21-40 41-60 60 



Regular Classroom 


PC 


P 


PC 


P 


PC 


p 


PC 


P 


PC 


p 


teachers 

Special Instructional 
Personnel (speech, 
Physical Ed., Art, 


7 


6 


8 


7 


10 


17 


7 


12 


7 


6 


Music, Reading, etc. 
Health Personnel 

(school nurse, school 


24 


21 


22 


17 


4 


5 


8 


0 


0 


0 


physicians etc.) 
Psychological Personnel 
(social workers, 
counselors, school 


46 


48 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


I 


1 


psychologist); 


42 


42 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


Media Specialists 
Paid Community Person- 


21 


23 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


nel 

Volunteer Community 


30 


28 


5 


5 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


Personnel 


28 


30 


4 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 



The above table indicates the responses made by Project Coordinators and Principals and depicts full 
time availability from various professional staff to the pupils in the schools. These responses bear out the 
information presented in another part of this report. It further indicates that there is available to pupils 
professional and non-professional staff which could be utilized to enhance educational opportunities. 

TABLE 47 

“Please indicate if the classrooms in your school are equipped with the following fixed facilities: Indicate 
your estimate of the frequency of the use of these facilities. 






Most of 


Some of 








Some of 






the time 


the 


rooms 


Yes 




No 


the time 


Seldom 


Projection screens 
Light control for 
projection (e.g., room- 


7 


10 


26 


23 


16 


24 


12 2 


26 19 


0 C 


darkening drapes or 




















shades. 


10 


11 


30 


30 


26 


26 


7 7 


19 18 


0 C 


In-room connections for 




















closed-circuit tele- 




















vision 


0 


0 


1 


0 


4 


2 


10 12 


I 0 


0 










75 


86 











Most of 
the time 



Some of 
the rooms 



Some uf 



lilectrical outlets for 
audio-visual equipment 
In-room terminals for 
television antenna 



21 23 11 8 



0 0 



Projection screens 

Light control for projection 

In-room connection for closed circuit television 

None of these 



Yes 


No 


the time Seldom 


36 35 


0 0 


11 12 0 0 


7 6 


40 2 


4 0 3 


u could most use in your program?" 


PC 


P 




(4)8 


(4)9 




(3) 12 


(3) 12 




(2) 17 


(1)21 




(D 16 


(2) 1 3 





The above charts depicted the responses of the Project Coordinator and Principal regarding certain 
equipment in the classrooms. The availability of much of this equipment is validated by the respondents' 
answers to the query: “Which facilities do you feel you would most use in your program?” The fact that 
the Project Coordinator rank first “none of these” and the Principals ranked “none of these” second is 
indicative of the fact that much of this equipment is available; however, the indication of inter-room 
connection for closed circuit television and light control for projection as facilities that the respondents do 
not have would tend to indicate that these facilities would further enhance their program. 

TABLE 48 



“Please indicate the specialized facilities available in your school by marking the appropriate circle. (Mark 
Yes only if the primary use of the available facility is as indicated.)” 



Yes 



No 



PC P PC 



P 



Multi-Purpose Room (large 

room suitable for such multiple 
activities as gymnasium, caf- 
eteria, auditorium, etc.) 

Central Library (services entire 
building and primarily houses 
books) 

Classroom Libraries (collections 
of books, not including regular 
texts, housed within classrooms. 
This may include collections 
loaned from a centralized library 
and housed within in classrooms for 
an extended period of time.) 



21 29 



42 40 



33 35 



22 20 



5 3 



9 



1 1 



76 



87 



TABLl:48(coni.) 



Media Center (services entire 
school and primarily for use of 
students, may include audio- 
visual equipment and materials) 
Teacher Reference Center (a room 
containing current publications 
and reference materials for 
teachers’ use in the development 
if instructional materials) 
Audio-Visual Room (a special 
room containing projection 
equipment and room darkening) 



Yes 

PC P 



No 



PC P 



18 16 29 29 



20 22 27 25 



3 4 18 



O 

ERIC 



TABLE 49 

'Mf you have indicated the availability of Instructional Materials Production facilities in your school please 
indicate below the type of materials wfiich can be produced: Indicate your estimate of the frequency of the 
use of these facilities.” 



Most of 
the time 



Yes No 



Some of 

the time Seldom 



PC P PC 



P PC P PC 



P PC P 



Duplicated materials 
(spirit masters or 
mimeograph) 

Overhead transparencies 

Copies of single pages 
from printed materials 
slides 

Duplicates of photographic 
slides 

Photograpliic prints and/ 
or slides 

Lettering for posters, 

signs, photography, T.V. 
etc. 

Motion pictures 

Audio-tape or disc 
recordings 



240 


24 


280 


30 


6 


10 


28 


30 


6 


8 


27 


28 


1 


1 


4 


3 


1 


1 


6 


6 


1 


2 


13 


12 


1 


2 


6 


6 


3 


6 


16 


23 



0 0 20 2 

0 0 2 2 

3 4 13 10 

22 23 2 0 

21 19 62 

14 15 10 8 

15 23 4 3 

6 9 8 10 

88 



0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 



0 

0 

5 

3 
1 

2 

1 

4 
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In the preceding two tables the availability of instructional materials, and production facilities in the 
school were indicated. In the tables the respondents indicate type of material that can be produced in the 
instructional materials production facility and the estimated time that that particular insuuctional 
production material is utili/^ed. The reader will notice some facilities are used extensively, while other 
facilities, when available, are limited in their use. The most common and frequently used instructional 
material production facility is that of duplicator and duplicating materials (spirit-masters or mimeographs). 
There appears to be an infrequent use of the production of overhead transparencies as indicated by these 
re.spondents. One might surmise that the infrequent use of copies of single pages from printed material is 
reflected in the fact that most students have a common text which is most frequently used in teaching 
situations. 



TABLE 50 

'Mf you have indicated that Learning Laboratories are available in your school, please indicate the stations 
equipped as indicated below: Also give your estimate of the frequency of use of that facility.” 





Have 

PC 


P 


Do not 
Have 

PC P 


Seldom 
PC P 


Some of 
the time 

PC P 


Frequently 
PC P 


Audio equipment only 
(e.g. tape recorder) 


9 


14 


0 


10 


0 


3 


5 


7 


4 4 


Audio and visual 
equipment 


13 


12 


0 


1 


0 


1 


3 


2 


10 8 


Visual equipment only 
(e.g. silent motion 
pictures, overhead 
transparencies, etc.) 


10 


13 


0 


1 


0 


3 


4 . 


2 


5 6 


Television receivers 


7 


0 


3 


4 


2 


5 


4 


4 


1 1 


Non-computer type 
teaching machines 


7 


5 


3 


7 


0 


0 


2 


1 


4 5 


Computer terminals 


0 


0 


9 


11 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 0 



On the previous table, the replies depicted indicate the availability of learning laboratories in these 
schools. These responses further depict the availability of certain stations and the estimate of the 
frequencies of the use of those facilities. The table indicates that there is in these schools and in the learning 
laboratories a limitation of television receivers, non-computer type teaching machines, and computer 
terminals. The table further indicates that audio and visual equipment only are the most common of the 
available equipment and that the audio-visual equipment has most frequent use. 
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TABU-: 51 



“Whicli faciliiy. ilial you do not liavc, do you fee) you could use most in your programT* 





PC- 


P 




PC 


p 


Multipurpose Room 


14 


12 


Audio-Visual room 


lb 


13 


Central Library 


3 




Inst rue tural Materials 






Classroom Library 


0 


1 


Production Center 


4 


8 


Media Center 


12 


10 


Television production studios 


4 


6 


Learning laboratories 


21 


15 


Teacher reference center 


10 


8 


None of these 


6 


3 









The above table depicts the Project Coordinator and the Principals' responses to a query regarding 
lIio.se lacililics that they do not have which they feel would be most useful in their program. The five most 
frequently mentioned facilities by both Project Coordinators and Principals were in rank order: Learning 
Laboratories; Audio-Visual Room;Multi-purpose Rooms;Media Center; and Teacher reference Center. In a 
previous chart the availability of Central Library and Classroom Library were indicated and in this instance 
those facilities are among tlic lowest rank of facilities that they do not have which they feel could be the 
most useful in their programs. 

Both the Project Coordinators and tfie Principals indicated that llic majority of the teachers in their 
school do not use any instructional resources from outside of the local school system center. < 

The median number of Teacher Aides as indicated by the respondents, both Project Coordinator and ^ 

Principal, was four. Seven of the Project Coordinators indicated there were eight or more Aides in the 
school, and ten Principals indicated there were eight or more Aides in their school. 



TABLE 52 



“Indicate the duties and estimate the time the Aides spend on each duty.” 




Duty 



Most of 

Rcgularily the time 



Part of 
the time 



Take attendance 

Collecting/distributing 

materials 

Supervision of halls 
Supervision of playground 
Supervision of lunchroom 



PC 


P 


PC 


P 


12 


7 


9 


9 


20 


23 


24 


22 


19 


11 


12 


12 


25 


21 


23 


21 


22 


20 


26 


23 



PC 


P 


PC 


P 


1 


1 


10 


1 1 


2 


3 


14 


16 


0 


0 


12 


13 


0 


0 


1 1 


10 


1 


1 


8 


8 
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tabu: 5 : (coin.) 



Preparing and 


Duty Rcgiilaily 
PC P 


The time 
I’C 1’ 


Most of 
the time 
PC P 


PC 


Pail of 
the time 

P 


mounting bulletin 
boards 


17 


14 


13 


10 


2 3 


17 


17 


Telling stories 


15 


15 


6 


7 


3 2 


20 


20 


Duplicating materials 


20 


21 


18 


17 


4 3 


18 


16 


Working with teacher 
and pupils 


26 


27 


27 


27 


7 


9 


4 


-T 


Operating equipment 
(projectors, etc.) 


14 


15 


5 


3 


3 


3 


20 


15 



The iibovc table is a composite of the responses of the Project Coordinator and the Principal regarding 
the duties and the estimated amount of time spent on the duty by the Teacher Aides in their schools. The 
responses of both the Project Coordinator and the Principal arc parallel in this regard. The rank order ol 
duties pre.scribed to the Teacher Aides are; working with teacher and pupils; supervision of playground; 
supervision of lunchroom; duplication of material; collecting and distributing materials; supervision of halls; 
preparing and mounting of bullentin boards; telling stories; operating equipment, (projectors, etc.); and 
taking attendance. While these estimates <if duties which put working with teacher and pupils as the most 
frequently indicated duty and supervision which relieves the teacher oi many of these non-pro! essional 
duties, the distribution of estimated time spent on tliese duties as indicated on the chart docs not parallel 
with the schedules reviewed for the interim report.* 

Both respondents. Project Coordinators and Principals, indicated that the Aides had received training 
for their duties. In more than 75 percent of the cases, the respondents indicated that the training was a 
combination of both in-service and pre-service training; 81 .8 percent of the Project Coordinators leli that 
the most effective form of training would be in-service training; while 64.3 percent of the Principals felt 
that a combination of the pre-service and in-service training would be the most effective for the training ol' 
Teacher aides. 

In response to the query, ‘'Did you participate in the training of the Aides?", 54.5 percent of the 
Project Coordinators indicated that they had participated in this training, while 45.5 percent of the 
Principals indicated that they had participated in the preparation of the Aides. A majority of the teachers 
were participants in the training of the Aides (Project Coordinators reported 61.4 percent and Principals 
reported 56.8 percent of the Teachers participated in the training of the Aides). In more than half of the 
instances reported, the teacher, who had an Aide, was involved in the training of that Aide. 

Respondents indicated that approximately half of the Aides received other training such as college 
extension or special programs provided by the system. 

While 47.9 percent of the Project Coordinators felt that the Aides received adequate training for the 
role, 7 out of 48 indicated that they felt that the Aide had not received adequate training. The Principals’ 
response to the same query, indicated that 44 percent felt that the Aide had received adequate training, and 
seven out of 50 indicated that they felt that the Aide had not received adequate training for the role. 

Unanimously, the respondents indicated that the Aides were recruited from the school attendance 
area. While there was divergence in opinion as to who assigned the Aides, the majority of the respondents 
indicated that the Aides were assigned by the Board of Education’s personnel department (61 percent of 
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ihc Projccl Coordiiuitors and 69 percent of the Priticipals). 

The respondents indicated that Aides were assigned part time tlirougli all grades. K through 12. More 
than 90 percent oi‘ the Aides, as indicated by the respondents, were assigited full time on the secondary 
level on a full time basis. 

The Project Coordinators and the Principals agreed that the criteria used in making the assignments 
were in rank order; school needs; .skills; personality and residency. These rankings were precisely the same 
as reported in the 1968-69 Evaluation.* ^ Some of tlie respondents indicated that they did not know what 
criteria was used in making the assignments. 

The majority of the Project Coordinators 71.7 percent indicated that they felt the Aides caused no 
problem in the school, while 60 percent of the Principals indicated that the presence of Aides had caused 
no problem in the schools. Only 1 1 Principals and 12 Project Coordinators Indicated that the Aide had 
caused a few problems in the school, 

Both the Project Coordinator and the Principal indicated that. In rank order, the greatest cmntribulioii 
of the Aides to their school was to make the teacher more effective in the classroom, relieved the (cadicr of 
many routine chores: and develop c/"rn/nunily/school relations. None of the respondents indicated that the 
Aide had not made a contribution to the school. 

All of the respondents stated that their school liud an Advisory Committee. The Advi.sory Committee 
had a median membership of 11 to 15 members, 7 Project Coordinators indicated that the Advisory 
Committee membership was 20 or more and six Principals likewise, indicated a membership of 20 or more. 
The respondents indicated that tlie Advisory Committee was, in the majority, volunteer. Criteria for 
membership in the Advisory Commiilee was indicated in the Questionnaire/Opinionnaire: Tlic Project 
Coordinators indicated that they were (15) representative of a recognized community groups (13) had a 
child in the school system, (12) maintained school-community residence required, and (6) were 
representative of a prescribed community group. The Principals indicated that they: (18) were representa- 
tive ol a recognized community group (1 1) having a cliild in scIiooU(IO) maintained school comnniniiy 
residence required and (8) were representative of prescribed community groups. (The number in parenthesis 
indicated the number of respondents so indicating. The criteria arc presented in rank order.) 

Composition of the Advisory Committee included the Principal, the Title I Project Coordinator, 
parents, classroom teachers, Title I Project Teachers, Teachers Aides representative of recognized 
community groups; seven ol the respondents, both Project Coordinator and Principal indicated that 
students were included in the Advisory Committee. 



TABLE 53 

'‘What do you feel was the purpose of this group?" 



To obtain community involvement in Title I program 
To improve school/ community relations 

To provide for community involvement and guidance 
in school programs 

To plan and coordinate Title I activities 
To “sell” Title 1 to the community 



PC 


p 


(1)34 


29 


(2) 33 


26 


(3) 30 


28 


(4)16 


17 


(5) 3 


c| 


92 
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The above chart is a depiction of the responses of ilic Project Coordinator and the Principal as to 
what they felt should be the purpose of the group. These purposes in rank order, by the responses of the 
respondents were: to obtain community involvement in Title I Programs; to improve school/community 
relations; to provide for community involvement and guidance in school programs; to plan and coordinate 
Title 1 activities, and to “seU” Title 1 to the community. (From the chart above, one can see that the last 
alleged purpose was not considered to be any significance by these respondents.) The first ranking, as well 
as other ranking.s, were identical with those given by the respondents in the 1968-69 Evaluation,* ^ 

TABLE 54 

‘‘What do you feel should be the purpose of this group?" 





PC 


P 


To improve school/community relations 


(1)20 


(3)23 


To plan and coordinate Title 1 activities 


(4) 13 


(4) 17 


To obtain community involvement in Title 1 Programs 


(2.5)27 


(2)24 


To “.sell" Title 1 to the community 


(5)2 


(5)2 


To provide for community involvement and guidance 
in .school programs. 


(2.5)27 


(1)32 



The above chart depicts the responses of the Project Coordinator and the Principal to the same list of 
purposes but with indication of what the purpose should be. 

The Project Coordinators, in rank order, felt that the purpose of the group should be to improve 
school/community relations; equally to obtain community involvement in Title 1 Programs; and to provide 
for community involvement and guidance in school programs; to plan and coordinate Title 1 activities; and 
to “sell" Title I to the community. The Principals, in rank order, felt that the purposes of the group should 
be: to provide for community involvement and guidance in school programs; to obtain community 
involvement in Title I Programs; to provide schooi/community relations; to plan and coordinate Title 1 
activities; and to “sell" Title 1 to the community. It is worthy to note again that the purpose of, to “sell" 
Title 1 to the community, was indicated as an avowed purpose by the group by only two of the respondents 
in each category . 

In both charts presented, replies by the respondents of “what was the purpose" and what should be 
the purpose of the Advi.sory Committees" shows that these Administrators regard highly community 
involvement in the Title I Program. 

The Project coordinators saw their role with the Advisory Committee to be in rank order to interpret 
Title I to the group; to coordinate all activities (and implement plans), to provide advice and consultation; 
to provide leadership; and to plan the activities (and implement plans), to provide advice and consultation; 
to provide leadership; and to plan the activities of the group (seven respondents). The Principals saw their 
role with the Advisory Committee as being, in rank order: to provide advice and consultation; to provide 
leadership; to interpret Title I to the group; to coordinate all activities (implement plans). No Principal said 
that he saw his role as being that of “to plan the activities of the group." These perceptions of role in 
relationship to Advisory Committees would tend to indicate the closeness of the Project Coordinator with 
the Advisory Committee and the PrincipaPs perception of the Title 1 Program being a part of the total 
school operation. These perceptions parallel those held by the Administrators surveyed in the 1968-69 
Evaluation.* ^ 
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In the majority of eases, as iiuiicated by both the Project Coordinator and the Principal, the pupils are 
organized l‘or instiLictiun in the Title I Program, primarily on a graded concept. More than one-lbLirlli of 
both respondents indicated that the pupils are grouped for assignment to teachers in the Title 1 Program on 
a homogeneous basis in botli graded and non-graded situations. The Project CiKu dinators and (he Principals 
agree that first consideration for placing pupils in class levels in the Title 1 Program was special needs (e.g., 
psyciiologicai or emotional problems, physical handicap or language dilTiculties). scores on staiidarized tests 
of achievcnient and of intelligence, teacher referral; and less than 20 percent indicated the use of pupil's 
grades as a- means of placing pupils in class levels in Title I Programs. An overwhelming luimbcr of 
respondents indicated that they felt that this method was to the best advantage to the pupils: however. 52.2 
percent of the Principals fell that there miglit be a better way. and 54.3 percent of the Project Coordinators 
felt that there might not be a better »»ay. 



TABLP 55 



“What do you feel has been the effect of Title 1?" 
On your school? 



PC P 

In-service training of teachers 34 (4) 30 (4) 

Increase in school/community relations 4! (3) 38(3) 

Increase in audio-visual equipment and materials 48 (1 ) 46 (1 .5) 

Improvement in teaching learning situation 45 (2) 46 (1.5) 

No effect 1(5 ) 0(5) 

On the participating teachers? 

Provided increased opportunity for In-Service training 35 (4) 34 (4) 

Provided more opportunity to meet the needs of the pupils 44 (I ) 45 (2.5) 

Provided equipment and materials which made the teacher 

more efficient and effective 43 (2) 46 (1) 

Provided opportunity to incorporate cultural activities 

into the curriculum 42 (3) 45 (2.5) 

No effect 0(5) 0(5) 

On the non-participating teachers? 

Made them more confident with the teaching situation 34 (3) 22 (4) 

Provided opportunity for In-Service training 28 (4) 27 (3) 

Acquainted them with and provided them with teaching 

aids (Audio-visual equipment) 37 (1 .5) 38 (1 ) 

Increased their knowledge of available resources 37 (1 .5) 39 (1) 

No effect 0(5) 0(5) 
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TABU: 55 (cunl.) 



On Bupils 



Improved reading raised aeadcmic level 

Improved pupil's level of aspiration 

Provided opportunTy for pupils to visit and experience 



42(3) 
36 (4) 



41 (3) 
46(2) 



cultural and curriculum related sites 
Improved pupils to self-image 
No effect 



47(1) 
45 (2) 
0(5) 



47(1) 

40(4) 

0(5) 



The preceding chart depicts in rank order, the perceptions of the respondents as to the effect of Title 
I in their school situation. The numbers in parentheses represent the rank order of these responses. These 
questions were posed to the respondents in the 1968-69 Evaluation.20ln the 1968-69 Evaluation both the 
Project Coordinator and Principal indicated as they did in 1969-70 that the major effect of Title I on their 
schools has been the increase in audio visual equipment and materials. 

In 1968-69, both the Project Coordinator and the Principal indicated that the '‘enlarged scope of 
their role” was ranked first as it was in 1969-1970 by the Principal, and third by the Project Coordinators. 

In 1968-69, both the Project Coordinator and the Principal felt that the provided equipment and 
materials which made the teachers more efficient and effective was rated as the greater contribution. This is 
the same as the Principals had ranked it in 1969-70, although the Project Coordinators had given it a second 
ranking. 

The Project Coordinator and Principal in 1968-69 ranked the “acquainted and provided them with 
teaching aids (audio-visual equipment)” as the major effect on the non-participating teacher, which was 
ranked first by the Project Coordinators and second by the Principals in 1969-70. 

When the Project Coordinator of 1968-69 and 1969-70 indicated the major effect on pupils as being 
“provided opportunity to visit cultural curricular related sites,” the Principals of 1968-69 had ranked 
improved reading (raised academic level) as the greatest effect; in 1969-70 Principals joined with the Project 
Coordinators in asserting that it “provided opportunity to visit cultural and curriculum related sites” us 
being a major effect. 

The Project Coordinators of 1968-69 and 1969-70 felt that the greatest effect of Title I on parents 
was “to provide parents with an opportunity to better understand the problems in the teaching-learning 
situation, which was also ranked first by the Principals of 1968-69; the 1969-70 Principal responses 
indicated an equal effect of the “increase parent’s involvement in school activities” and “made the parent 
aware of what contributions they could make towards helping the child academically”, while what they had 
ranked as first in 1968-69 had slipped to third rank position in 1969-70. 

It is worthy to note that of all of these respondents, only four indicated that there had been no effect 
made by the Title I Program, three of which were indicated by the Principals. 

Seventy-five percent of the Project Coordinators and 60 percent of the Principals indicated that they 
felt that the age of the school building affected the Title I Program. 

In response to the query “What do you feel has been the greatest handicap to the success of the Title 
I Program?”, the Project Coordinators indicated, in rank order: the lack of funds to expand the Program, 
the lack of space in the building to adequately carry on the Program; pupil turnover; and staff turnover. 
The Principals responding to the same question indicated, in rank order; the lack of space in the building to 
adequately carry on the Program; the lack of funds to expand the Program; pupil turnover; and staff 



iLirnovcr, Oihcr iluin the jLixlapvisiiiiin the first two ranked handicaps, the Principal and Project 
(‘oordiiuitors agree as to what has been the greatest handicap to the snccess of their Program. It is 
interesting to note that there was a space for the respondent to indicate "There has been no handicap to the 
Program". No respondents marked this response. 

This question was posed to the respondents: "Wliat do you ieel is the greatest success in your Title 1 
Program?" The Project Coordinator indicated in rank order: the provision of equipment and supplies; tiie 
changing of pupil attitudes toward school; the involvement of community people in the school Program, 
and the in-service training of teachers. The Principals’ responses to the same question, showed that the 
Principals put the ranking of greatest success in the same order that the Project Coordinators did. .\gain, it 
is interesting to note that there was a response made available to these respondents, c.g., "There has been 
no success.” No respondents marked this response. 

A total of 5.7 percent of the Project Coordinators, and 47.6 percent of the Principals stated that they 
felt that practices or procedures that have resulted from Title I Projects have had an effect on practices and 
procedures in other classes and grades in their schools. Two Principals indicated that they could ascrihe no 
practices or procedures resulting from a Title I Project as having had an effect on any practices in other 
class or grades in their school (two of 65 respondents). 

Of the Project Coordinators, 72.0 percent and 75.4 percent of the Principals indicated that they felt 
that they had clear lines of communication between each other (the Principal and the Project Coordinator). 

Furthermore 59.0 percent of the Project Coordinators and 44.3 percent of the Principals indicated 
that they felt there were clear lines of communication between them and the Office of Special Assistance. 
Six Principals indicated that there were not clear lines of communication between them and the Office of 
Special Assistance. No Project Coordinator gave this response. 

In response to the query, ''What of these would aid the line of communication with the Office of 
Special Assistance," the Project Coordinators indicated, in rank order: more personal visits by the Offiec to 
the schools; develop early in the year a calendar for Title I activities; improve the delivery of the materials 
to the Office: increase the professional staff; and none of these. The Principals’ response to the same query, 
in rank order, was; more personal visits by the office to the schools; improve the delivery of materials from 
the Office; none of these, develop early in the year a calendar for Title I activities: and increase the 
professional staff. It is worth comment at this point that the Project Coordinator and Principal both 
indicate major help in the lines of communication would be more personal visits by the Office of Special 
Assistance Programs to the schools, and the need for expediting the delivery of materials (which has been 
touched on in other segments of the evaluation). While not a direct means of communication, the high 
ranking given indicates a concern by both respondents for the need to expedite the delivery of supplies, 
materials, and requisitions which are needed in and for Program function. 

Two of 49 Project Coordinator respondents and six of 48 Principal respondents indicated that there 
were no Title 1 personnel meetings held in their school. "Where were the meetings held?", 83 percent of the 
Project Coordinators indicated that they called the meeting and 72.2 percent of the Principals indicated 
that the Project Coordinator called the meetings. The respondents indicated that these meetings are not 
normally held at regular intervals (68.6 percent of the Project Coordinators and 76.1 percent of the 
Principals indicated that the meetings were called as needed.) 
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TABLi: 56 



"What arc the principle agenda items? (Mark no more than 3 times)" 





PC- 


P 


Budget 


13 (4) 


8 (4) 


Program problems 


38 (2) 


41 (1 ) 


Activity program reports 


30 (3) 


33 (3) 


Program planning for the future 


44(1) 


40 (2) 


None of these 


1 (5) 


2(5) 



The above table depicts the responses, in rank order, of the Project Coordinator and Principal as to 
the principle agenda items of the Title I personnel meetings. The respondents were asked, as noted on the 
chart, to respond to no more than three items. Other than the adjusted position of the first and third item 
by the twt) different respondents, the major perception of the agenda items were identical. It is interesting 
to note that of the choice of three of five items available that one Project Coordinator and two Principals 
indicated that the principle agenda item was none of those provided for selection. 

The respondents were asked two opinion questions which relate to services provided by Title I.The 
first query was ‘Mn your opinion have there been any services which were once provided by state or local 
funds which are now being financed by Title I funds?" Their responses were as follows: 36 of the 47 
Project Coordinators responded no; 1 1 indicated yes: 8 of 46 Principals indicated yes, and 38 indicated that 
there were not any services once provided under state or local funds which are now being financed by Title 
I funds. 

The other opinion question was: “in your opinion are there any services that are being provided 
under Title I funds which should be funded by state or local funds?” 15 of 48 Project Coordinators said 
yes, and 25 of 47 Principals responded to the same query affirmatively. The responses of these 
administrative personnel to these two questions would clearly deny any perception that Title I funds are 
being used to provide services which were previously provided by state or local funds, and further and 
probably more important, these respondents indicated that there were services now being provided under 
Title I funds that should be financed by state or local funds. 



TABLE 57 

"In your opinion are there any services that are being provided under Title I funds which should be funded 
by state or local funds?” 




Increase in the number of children involved directly 
in the Program 



1968-69 



1969-70 



PC P PC P 

Rank Rank No. Rank No. Rank 



(2) (2) 41(1.) 44(1) 
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Table 57 (eoiU.) 





PC 


P 


PC 


P 




Riink 


Riink 


No Riink 


No Riink 


Provide for funds to he allocated for three or more 
fiscal years 


(3) 


(3) 


39 C) 


41 (2) 


Increase in the number of Project Teachers 


(1) 


(1 ) 


3: (3.5) 


32(3) 


An increase in the In-.scrvice Teaching Training 


(7) 


(4) 


21 (5) 


20(4) 


Provide for more autonomy 


(11) 


(11) 


S (10.5) 


18(5) 


Provide for more job .security in Title 1 by 
‘‘contracting" the positions 


(4) 


(7) 


32 (3.5) 


17 ((i) 


More effective relationship being developed 
between all programs 


(10) 


(9) 


19(7.5) 


17(7) 


Increase in the amount of audio-visual equipment 
and other teaching aids 


(6) 


(5) 


8 (10.5) 


I 5 (8) 


Provision for added consultants 


(9) 


(10) 


19(7.5) 


1 4 (9.5) 


Increase the compensation for Project Coordinators 
and provide compensation for Project Teachers 


(5) 


((■>) 


20 (6) 


1 4 (9.5) 


More and frequent workshops for Title 1 personnel 


(8) 


(8) 


10 (9 ) 


I I (I I ) 



The above table depicts the responses of the Project Coordinator and the Principal to a selection of 5 
to 1 1 possible responses as to what tiiey would like to sec incorporated into the next Title I proposal: for 
purposes of contrast the responses by the same personnel the 1968-69 Evaluation is made a part of this 
table. 

Assuming that the respondents indicated those five potentials that they would like to see 
incorporated into the next Title I Program, one is compelled to note the predominance of responses for an 
increase in the number of children involved directly in the Program, which was ranked first by both the 
Project Coordinator and the Principal, and the check of the table indicates that this ranked second by the 
1968-69 respondents. The second highest ranked by both type of respondents was the provision of funds to 
be allocated for three or more fiscal years (which was ranked third by the 1968-69 group). The third 
highest ranked perception by both the Project coordinator and the Principal was an increase in the number 
of Project Teachers (which was ranked first by the 1968-69 respondents). 

While the complete analysis of the above chart would be most revealing as to the perceived values 
held by the respondents of those items they would like to see incorporated into the next Title 1 Proposal, it 
becomes extremely apparent that these respondents hold as paramount the increased number of pupils to 
be involved in the Program, and as a parallel an increase in the number of Project Teachers. Both of these 
elements were noted in the 1968-69 Evaluation. It would appear apparent to even a most casual reader of 
this chart that these administrators are clearly indicating the need for an increase in pupils involved in a 
Program and for teachers to help these pupils in the Program. This is a clear and forceful indication that 
they perceive the Program as being one which has made many inroads on the educational deprivation of 
pupils and which should be increased to involve more pupils. 
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APPENDIX 

TITLE I EVALUATION SCHOOL LIST 
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TITLE 1 EVALUATION SCHOOL LIST 
DISTRIBUTION AND RETURNS OF QUESTIONNAIRE - 1970 
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Source: Data from Planners Associates’, Inc. questionnaire 



TEST ANALYSIS SAMPLES -- MAY 1969 and 1970 



Grade 


Test Analysis 


Total 1970 




969 - 


1970 


Sample Size 


Enrollment 


Per coni’ 


1 - 


2 


745 


893 


88.79 


2* 


3 


844 


1,018 


82.90 


3 - 


4 


956 


961 


99.47 


4- 


5 


537 


646 


83.12 


5 - 


6 


481 


490 


98.16 


6- 


7 


256 


311 


82.31 


7 - 


8 


333 


366 


90.98 


8 - 


9 


125 


155 


80.64 


9- 


10 


88 


95 


92.63 


10- 


11 


58 


125 


46.40 


11 - 


12 


16 


55 


29.09 



*Note; Indicates test analysis sample as a percent of enrollment. 

Source: Office of Special Assistance, Newark Board of Education, 
Newark, New Jersey 

Calculations and tabulations by Planners Associates, Inc. 
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EXHIBIT 1 

SUMMARY OF THE REPORT OF THE 
BUREAU OF HEALTH EDUCATION AND SERVICE 
P.L. cS<)-10E.S.E.A.of 1965 

TITLE I PROGRAM FOR EDUCATIONALLY DEPRIVED CHILDREN 

OCTOBER 1969 



Number of parents invited for pupil health examinations 
Number parents present at pupil health examinations 
Number pupils participating in activities in health office 
Number pupils conferring with school nurse 

Number pupils referred to physicians 

School Nurses 
School physicians 

Number pupils referred to dentists 

School Nurses 
School physicians 

Number pupils referred to cooperating agencies 

School Nurses 
School physicians 

Number pupils treated by private physicians 
Number pupils treated by clinic physicians 

Number pupils treated by private dentists 
Number pupils treated by other clinic dentists 

Number pupils tested for central visual acuity 
Number pupils defective in vision 

Number pupils surveyed by Title I Technician with Atlantic City 
Eye Test in the schools 
Number of pupils with vision defects 
Number of pupils with orthopedic defects 

Number pupils tested for hearing acuity (Whisper Test) 

Number pupils defective in hearing 





501 

91 

471 

8.625 

U 14 

1 ,065 
49 

965 

781 

184 

170 

164 

6 

229 

378 

76 

188 

958 

235 

146 

26 

3 

271 

6 



92 



525 

5S 



Number pupils surveyed by Title 1 Technician with Pure-Tone 
-Audiometer in the schools 
Number pupils with hearing defects 

Number pupils included in Oral Hygiene Survey in the schools blO 

Number personal conferences with: 



Principals ' ^ ^ 

Teachers 

Parents by telephone 7 1 5 

Parents at school - 

Others 



Number pupils given first aid treatment by school physicians 



Number pupils given health and special health examinations ^>05 

Health examinations 661 

Special health exams. 244 

Number classes health inspected 146 

Number pupils vaccinated 

Number pupils tuberculin tested - elementary schools 522 

Number immunizing doses for diptheria 221 

Number hygiene inspections of school property 3 

Number closes of Sabin Oral Vaccine 1 57 



si: 5}5 :i: s{: sH sH 



DENTAL DIVISION 

Number pupils reporting for treatment 356 

Number of operations 515 

Number cases completed 72 

Pupils who refused treatment ^ 



Varieties of Treatment 

Teeth charted 

Cleanings 

Amalgam fillings 

Amalgam fillings with ZNO base 

Cement fillings 




1 04 



1 

n 

37 



Synthetic fillings 
Zinc Oxide fillings 
Extractions - temporary teeth 



93 



l:xiractioiis - pcrnianciu teeth 
Novacainc injections 
Ltliyl-cliloride (local) 

Number of children x-rayed (teeth) 

Gum treatments 

Number referred to hospital for treatment 
Swollen face - extractions deferred 

}}: H: :H 5}j :K il: 

EVIL DIVISION 

Number pupils examined 
Number pupils re-examined 
Total 

Diseases and Injuries 
Lens 

Lesion of macula 
Unclassified - 
Errors oi’ refraction 
Disturbances of motion 
Surgery 

Referred to hospital 



m ^ t 



MEDICAL DIVISION 
Number employees examined 

CLINICAL LABORATORY REPORT - SERVICES WITHIN THE SCHOOLS 
Total number of children completed 
Total number parent refusals 
Total number no response 

FINDINGS: 

Protein 

^ Hi 

Number employees examined in all Divisions 

■> 

Number pupils examined in all Divisions 

Total number of employees and pupils examined in all Divisions 

COPY OF SAJViPLE MONTHLY REPORT 
MADE BY 

BUREAU OF HEALTH EDUCATION AND SERVICES 



12 

44 

12 

0 

6 

4 



bl 

15 

76 



68 

15 

1 



none 
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0 

442 

442 
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i.XMimr II 
(l‘rul . Ruvin ) 

COMPARISON OF SOCIAL WORK SFRVICHS 
IN TITLE 1 SCHOOLS 

l-LOHRAL FUNDING - BOARD OF EDUCATION BUDGET- l%.v(-.0 - l^)(i‘^)-70 









Increased days of 


Increased days of 




Pre-Title I 


TlMsA 


Service provided 


Services provided by 


LlcMncniury 


1965-66 


1969-70 


by Title 1 


Bd. of Education 


* 1 . Avon Avlmiuc K-r^ 


2.5 


5.0 


+2.5 




2. Belmont * Runyon K4 


2.5 


2.5 






3. Bergen St. K-5 


5.0 


5.0 






4. Broiidway Iilem. K-6 


2.5 


2.5 






5. Burnet St. K-8 


2.5 


2.5 






*6. Camden St. K-6 


2.5 


5.0 


+2.5 




7. Central Ave. K-8 


2.5 


2.5 






*8. Charlton St. K-8 


2.5 


5.0 


+2.5 




9. Dayton St. K-8 


2.5 


5.0 




+ 2.5 


10. Eighteenth Ave. K-8 


2.5 


5.0 




+2.5 


1 1 . Fourteenth Ave. K-8 


2.5 


2.5 






12. Franklin K-6 


2.5 


2.5 






13. Hawkins St. K-8 


Consul.** 


2.5 




+2.5 


14. Lafayette St. K-8 


Consul.** 


5.0 




+5.t) 


1 5 . Madison K-6 


2.5 


5.0 




+2.5 


16. McKinley K-6 


2.5 


5.0 




+2.5 


17. Miller St. K-8 


2.5 


5.0 




+2.5 


1 8. Morton St. K-6 


2.5 


2.5 






19. Newton St. K-8 


2.5 


2.5 






20. Peshine Ave. K-8 


2.5 


5.0 




+2.5 


21. Quitman St. K-6 


2.5 


5.0 




+ 2.5 


22. Robert Treat K-6 


2.5 


2.5 






^^*23. SoutltSt.K-4 


Consul.** 


2.5 


+2.5 




*24. South 8th St. K-8 


2.5 


5.0 


+2.5 




25. Summer Ave. K-6 


2.5 


2.5 






26. Warrcii St . K-6 


2.5 


2.5 






*27: Waverly Avenue K-6 


Consul.** 


2.5 


+2.5 




28. Wilson Ave. K-8 


Consul.** 


2.5 




+2.5 


Senior High Schools 










1. Barringer 9-1 2 


2.5 


5.0 




+2.5 


2. Central 9-1 2 


2.5 


5.0 




+2.5 


3. East Side 9-1 2 


0 


2.5 




+2.5 


4. South Side 9-1 2 


2.5 


2.5 






5. Weequahic 9-1 2 


Consul.** 


2.5 




+2.5 


6. West Side 9-1 2 


Consul.** 


2.5 




+2.5 


Junior High Schools 










1 . Broadway Jr. 7-9 


2.5 


2.5 




+2.5 


2. Clinton PI. Jr. 7-9 


Consul.** 


2.5 






3. Seventh Ave. Jr. 7-9 


2.5 


2.5 






4. Webster Jr. 7-9 


2.5 


2.5 
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COMPARISON OF SOCIAL WORK SF.RVICLS 
IN TITLE 1 SCHOOLS 

•;DLRAL funding - board of education budget I‘)(i,v(i(i - 

(Cont’d.) 



1 0(-.^)-70 



Schools 



*1. AlycaSt. 


2.5 


5.0 


+2.5 


2. Arlington Ave. 


Consul.** 


1.2 


+ 1.2 


*3. Boy Ion Avc. 


Consul.** 


2.5 


+2.5 


*4. Branch Brook 


1.2 


2.5 


+ 1 .3 


5. Bryce St. 


1.2 


5.0 


+3.8 


6. Elliott St. (Blind) 


1.2 


1.2 




7. GirPs Trade 


1.2 


2.5 


+ 1.3 


8. Montgomery St . 


5.0 


5.0 




9. South 1 1 th St. 




2.5 


new school +2.5 


*10. So. Market St. 


1,2 


5.0 


+3.8 


*11. WickliffeSt. 


Consul.** 


1.2 


+ 1.2 


*12. Woodland Avc. 


2.5 


2.5 




* Title 1 Social Workers (7) 






Total 25 days Total 50-1 day.s 




ADDITIONAL PROGRAMS 








1965-66 


1969-70 


Title 111 - Early Childhood 




No Program 


1 1/2 Social Workers 7.5 day 


Title III - W.H.O. 




No Program 


1 Social Worker 5.0 days 


Title VI - Communication Disorders 


No Program 


1/2& 1/2 Social Worker 






5.0 days listed on chart 


*Title II - Follow Through — Morton 






St- - Quitman St. 




No Program 


2 Social Workers 10 days 


*Title 1 - Supervisor of Interns 




No Program 


Bergen St. School part of 



regular program 



**Consullative 
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LXllllBlT ill 



Rcl'crciice III 




month report of services provided. 



EXHIBIT IV 



OFFICIALS OF NEWARK BOARD OF EDUCATION SEEN 
AND INSTITUTIONS VISITED 



Staff: Planners As.soeiates. Ine.-Dr. Reister 
Dr. Cordaseo 

Discussion with 

Dr. Edward I. Pfeffer 

Dr. Michael Cabot 

Mr. Frank Espo.sito 

Mr. Anthony Coppola 

Mr. William Griefinger 

Dr. Michael Verniero 

Mr. Sol Eisenberg 

YOUTH DEVELOPMENT CLINIC 

990 BROAD STREET 

NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 

Bruce Street School 
Montgomery Street School 
Eighteenth Avenue School 
South Eleventh Street School 




ERIC 
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